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HEARD IN THE GATES 
| “rec PITNEY VAN DUSEN is president of the Union 


Theological Seminary, New York, and is one of the foremost 

figures in the theological world of today. He has been pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at Union for a number of years, and 
has filled many other positions of distinction, including the presidency 
of the American Association of Theological Schools. He is an author 
whose works are widely read on both sides of the Atlantic, and also the 
Pacific, by reason of his prominence in the educational work of the 
Orient. Among his works which are best known’ are the following: 
The Story of Jesus, In Quest of Life’s Meaning, God In These Times, 
Reality and Religion, What is the Church Downg?, They Found the 
Church There, and many others. Dr. Van Dusen has been prominent 
in the work of the two World Conferences, and in the organization of 
the World Council of Churches. He is a vigorous and eloquent pro- 
tagonist of Christian union both in the classroom and on the platform. 


ALFRED THomaAsS DeGroot is dean of the Graduate School of 
Texas Christian University, and is one of the best known representa- 
tives of the group of younger educators among the Disciples of Christ. 
He took his A.B. at Lynchburg College, and later his M.A. and B.D. 
at Butler University. He holds his Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago. He taught as an assistant in the School of Religion, Butler 
University, and preached later for Christian churches in Spencer, Indi- 
ana, and in Kalamazoo, Michigan. After filling a faculty position in 
The College of the Bible, Drake University, he became dean of Chap- 
man College, and moved from there to his present position at Fort 
Worth. He has written a number of books, including a history of the 
Disciples, prepared in collaboration with Dr. W. E. Garrison. He was 
a representative of the Disciples at the World Council meeting in Am- 
sterdam, and read a paper before a special group of Council representa- 
tives at a meeting in France during the summer of 1950. The article 
presented in the present issue of The Shane Quarterly represents some 
of the material used in this paper. Dr. DeGroot lectures frequently on 
religious and other topics, and gave a series of addresses on Disciple 
history in Sweeney Chapel last year. 
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THE TASK OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION TODAY 
By 
Henry PITNEY VAN DUSEN 


President, Union Theological Seminary 
(Address given at the installation of new faculty members, November 7, 1950.) 


E meet at an hour of supreme peril for all humanity; but, 
also, and partly as a direct result, an hour of uncommon 
promise for the Christian Church and its ministry. 


I 


Through all the current diagnoses of civilization’s sickness, which 
shadows most men’s minds with apprehension and some with despera- 
tion, there runs a single thread, like a persistent and wearisome motif. 
So obvious is it that we accept it as self-evident. So familiar is it that 
it stirs our imaginations no more than the ticking of a clock. The 
knowledge and skills of Modern Civilization have outrun the moral and 
spiritual resources of their direction and control. Glutted with wealth, 
we lack the essential ethical currency for its use, and so are threatened 
with cultural bankruptcy. All men agree: the imperative need of to- 
day, overshadowing all other needs, is—firmer character, higher in- 
tegrity, larger spiritual vision, unimpeachable and unshakable fidelity, 
what one of our foremost statesmen keeps pleading for—‘a righteous 
and dynamic faith.” The great question is: how? 


Inevitably, men turn with new attention toward those agencies 
which, among the multifarious institutions of mankind, profess to spe- 
cialize in supplying precisely these lacks—toward the Churches. Men 
turn toward the Churches in a twofold mood—resentment for their 
failure to forestall society’s sickness; wistful wondering whether they 
may contribute toward its cure. On a similar occasion five years ago, 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, charging his successor as President of Union 
Seminary, spoke of the more favorable “climate” for Christian faith 
today than a quarter century earlier. 


It is true: the winds of doctrine are blowing more advantageously 
for Christianity just now than at any hour in our lifetime. And in our 
theological seminaries, specifically. Almost all of them are over- 
crowded, many reporting the largest enrollments in their history. If 
one may be forgiven a crude but familiar metaphor, they are bursting at 
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the seams. Moreover, unprecedented quantities of students are matched 
by exceptional quality of students. This is the most hopeful day for 
the oncoming leadership of the Christian ministry which any of us has 
known. 


II 
Let us give thanks for that. But let us not be deceived by it. 


Every sailor, even an amateur skipper, knows well that not one 
but two factors determine the direction and movement of his craft. 
There are the winds which blow upon the surface. And there are the 
tides beneath, moving silently and inexorably, controlling his advance 
or retreat far more powerfully than the surface breezes. 


It is true that the surface winds blow today in directions more 
favorable to the Christian cause. But the tides, the deep, undersurface 
currents! These have been setting dead against everything we think 
important, and for more than a generation. Two world wars in a 
quarter century, and imminent threat of a third and last, are only the 
most obvious and hackneyed evidence. There is much more—the dis- 
integration of the family, the denial of moral norms, disdain of the 
proven wisdom of the centuries, the displacement of religion from its 
traditional—and rightful—centrality, the deterioration of professional 
standards, the aimless futility of the intellectuals, the spreading law- 
lessness of the masses, the sweeping contagion of cynicism, desperation, 
near-despair. 


This points to the paradox of our moral and spiritual situation. 
At the present time, we are entitled to rejoice that we are gaining ground 
on the spiritual battlefront. Would anyone question that we are still 
losing ground in the field of morality? Make no mistake. Statistics 
of church growth and church prosperity to the contrary—in the larger 
view, the Christian Church is not gaining ground; we are not even hold- 
ing our own. A recent article in one of our church papers bore the cap- 
tion “Holding the Bridegheads.” It described the situation of the 
Christian Mission overseas, but the same title might have been used to 
define the position of the Church at home. Despite all the encouraging 
evidence—increased church memberships and attendance, religious or 
pseudo-religious books at the top of every list of best sellers, an un- 
questioned upsurge of spiritual longing, even the unprecedented num- 
bers and quality of candidates for the ministry—the labors of the 
Church today can be more accurately described in terms of “a holding 
operation” than a triumphant advance. 
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III 


At such a time, in such a world—what guideposts might the semi- 
naries plant to direct them upon the pilgrimage ahead? Let me sug- 
gest four: 


1. The first follows from the new and more favorable intellectual 
climate of our day. It is no longer necessary to dispute over elementary 
prolegomena—men’s inherent willfulness and blindness, their need of 
religion, the reconciliation of science and theology, the futility of 
parochialism and narrow nationalism, the imperative to social justice, 
the necessity of world order, the impotence of a divided Christendom. 
Today all this can be assumed. ‘There is no more pathetic sight than 
church leaders thrashing over old straw, unaware that they confront 
new, far more urgent, and far more fundamental demands. What men 
ask today is not convincing proof of the probable existence of Deity. 
What they ask is: Christian Faith in all its full richness, profundity 
compelling power. 


2. The second guidepost concerns the special role of the Church 
with respect to general education. Here we skirt the fringes of sharply 
disputed issues within, as well as beyond, the Churches. We must not 
enter fully into them. Our aim is to brush past them and come at once 
to the heart of the matter. 


Most of the distinctive features of our time are reflected within 
higher education, many of them have there their most vivid and vicious 
expression, for example, in the premises and structure of the curricu- 
lum. Indeed, the typical college curriculum of today reminds one of 
nothing so much as a cafeteria, where unnumbered intellectual delicacies 
are strung along a moving belt, without benefit of dietary advice or 
caloric balance. And the presupposition, whether confessed or not, is 
that knowledge consists of innumerable fragments of truth, spread 
higgledy-piggledy, to be savored and swallowed like so many morsels 
of intellectual pabulum. And the result in the minds of the students? 
All too often, obesity, mental indigestion, or it may be, malnutrition, 
and even pernicious intellectual anemia. 


But is that the character of truth of which human knowledge is 
the apprehension? Or is Truth an organic unity, each several part be- 
ing what it is by virtue of its place within the whole? And, if Truth 
is an organic whole, whence derives its interrelatedness and coherence ? 
We are driven hard up against the question of God. 
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By the same token, Theology, a true knowledge of God, is the 
Queen of the Sciences—not because the Church says so, or because 
superstition or tradition have so imposed it upon human credulity, or 
because it was so recognized in one great age of learning; but because 
of the nature of Reality; because, if there be a God at all, it is obvious 
that He must be the ultimate and controlling Reality through which all 
else derives its being. And the truth concerning Him, as best man can 
apprehend it, must be the keystone of the ever-incomplete arch of hu- 
man knowledge. Learning which does not confess Him as its Foun- 
dation, and which does not aspire to him as its Goal, is false learning, 
whatever its achievements and its claims. By the same token, Religion 
—true Religion—can never be one among the varied interests of life, 
“an elective in the University of Life.’’ It must, by its very nature, be 
life’s one central and regnant interest; or it is not Religion at all 


Now, obviously, the advocacy and vindication of this profound, 
and radical truth is a special responsibility of the Seminaries, the 
Church’s special representatives in Education. 


Let us be quite clear what is at stake is—pure and simple—an issue 
of Truth, of fidelity to the Sovereign which all learning acknowledges 
as liege Lord. 


3. The third guidepost arises from the special situation within 
the Christian churches themselves today. 


It is a commonplace among us that the life of the Protestant 
churches of the world in the past three-quarter century has been marked 
by two major developments, and that these two together give to this 
period of seven or eight decades a character as distinctive and as dis- 
tinguished as any previous “great age” of Christian faith—the Early 
Church, the Middle Ages, the Reformation. As Professor Latourette 
has so convincingly proven in his massive History of the Expansion of 
Christianity, we are children of “the Great Century” of Christian 
achievement, heirs of its accomplishments, and trustees of the obliga- 
tions they lay upon us. 


I have elsewhere termed these two developments the movement of 
expansion and the movement of consolidation. The first—in its major 
expression, the enterprise of modern missions—aimed to extend the 
sweep of Christian allegiance to the farthest limits of the earth, so that 
Christianity might become in fact what it had always been in profes- 
sion and had never been in fact—a world religion. The other, accepting 
with new seriousness the age-old prayer of the Church’s Lord “that 
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they all may be one . . . that the world may believe,” took as its ulti- 
mate goal the coordination and even unification of the multitudinous 
branches and agencies of Christian influence into an effective organism, 
so that the Christian Church might become in truth what it had always 
been in ideal and had never been in truth—a world community, in some 
measure worthy of the title which, from the first, it had proudly, if 
somewhat hypocritically, taken to itself—the ‘body of Christ.” This 
is the effort after Christian unity. 


Advancing through most of the past seventy-five years along 
parallel but relatively independent courses, these two developments have, 
in the past few years, drawn consciously and deliberately closer and 
closer together, so that today they are two intimately coordinated arms 
of a single organism. This is the reality which still carries for most 
of us somewhat hazy connotations, yet has a strange and growing 
power to kindle and claim the ardor of the livest Christian leaders 
among us, especially Christian youth—Ecumenical Christianity or the 
Ecumenical Movement. 


Thus, for the first time in the nineteen centuries, has emerged the 
promise of a Christian faith which should be truly universal, embracing 
adherents of every race and from the most diverse cultures, heritages 
and stages of civilization; and the possibility of a Christian Movement 
truly ecumenical, representative of all humanity. This is the larger 
significance of Ecumenical Christianity. 


In the ancient world, it was said, “All roads lead to Rome.” In 
contemporary politics, all questions end at Moscow. But, for the 
churches, every problem and obligation points to a single inexorable 
necessity—larger Christian unity. 


Unity is laid upon our churches as an inescapable obligation be- 
cause none of their greatest problems can be adequately met—the halt- 
ing of secularism, the reclamation of education, the confrontation of 
Government, the amelioration of social disease and disorder; none of 
their most clamant tasks can be effectively discharged, and especially 
their most flagrantly by-passed obligation—the reaching of the un- 
churched—save through the massed Christian strength of all churches 
directed unitedly upon common responsibilities. Unity is, also, clearly 
the command of Christ. 


Let us be quite clear what is the World Christian Unity required 
of us in our day. Not, in the first instance, organic union of all the 
sects. But an obligation far more immediate, and far more immediately 
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achievable—the whole-hearted pooling of resources, the conscription of 
the ablest leadership out of every church for the service of the whole 
Church, the deploying of men and resources in terms of a single world 
strategy, ready enlistment in common tasks at whatever sacrifice to 
traditional loyalties and prerogatives. And the first essential is that 
our churches and especially their leaders should learn increasingly to 
recognize the reality of Christ’s Universal Church, be thoroughly in- 
formed of its existence and its agencies, come gladly under its com- 
mand, be ready in response to its claims, above all think and act always 
as servants of Christ’s One Holy Church throughout the world. To 
train such leaders is the specific task of our seminaries, all of them. 


What are the implications for theological education? Is it too 
harsh to suggest that, for the most part, the seminaries are hardly aware 
that there 7s such a question demanding their attention? Certainly, no 
adequate attempt has yet been made to spell out the answer. 


What is required is that theological education in its every aspect 
be recast within the enveloping reality of World Christianity, both as 
World Mission and as World Organism. That implies a thorough- 
going reorientation both of the general philosophy and framework of 
the seminaries, and of every major discipline in their curricula. 


Most Communions baptize into the Universal Church of Christ. 
We employ the same historic Trinitarian baptismal formula, given to 
us all from the days when the Church was one, and was intended never 
to be othwise. Many look forward to the day when Christians will 
acknowledge membership simply in ‘The Church of Christ,” and to a 
much earlier day when they will hold provisional! and intermediate 
membership in “The Church of Christ: Lutheran,” “The Church of 
Christ: Presbyterian,” “The Church of Christ: Christian,” etc. In 
loyalty to that goal, and as a concrete means toward its fulfillment, 
should we not all NOW train men for the “ministry of the Church of 
Christ,” and for no other? 


With respect to curriculum, this means not merely that courses in 
the history and present reality and problems of World Christianity in 
its two aspects should take a place, a central place, in every student’s 
required program of study, but also that each of the traditional subjects 
should be recast in that perspective. 


By the same token, Christian Missions, which now holds an inci- 
dental and precarious position in so many seminary curricula, an ad- 
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dendum to the main subject matter, should move to a place of un- 
challenged centrality. It should be presented as the key to Church His- 
tory, the seed-plot of Christian Unity, and the growing edge of Chris- 
tianity’s most vigorous and vital impact upon the world of today and 
tomorrow, making far more urgent command upon our attention and 
our devotion than any of the traditional subjects which are concerned 
with perpetuating routine parish activities. More important, Missions 
should be set forth, never as the work of a particular Communion, but 
as the story of the entire Christian World Mission in all its sweep and 
range, its variety and comprehensiveness, its diversity yet interdepend- 
ence, as a single Movement. No wonder Missions as often presented 
make so little claim upon the imagination and enthusiasm of our church 
members, and upon the life-devotion of our young ministers! All they 
hear about is their own denomination’s missionary work. As well at- 
tempt to play a great symphony upon a single instrument, whether fid- 
dle or flute! The glory of the Christian World Mission today—a glory 
surpassing the loftiest ideas of many of us—is not to be discovered in 
this or that particular project, in one or another mission, in this or that 
geographical area. It lies in the Christian World Mission in its entirety, 
made up of thousands of individual pieces of work, advanced by scores 
of separate missions in a hundred different lands. So it must be seen, 
truly to be understood. So it must be known, fully to win our appre- 
ciation and allegiance. 


Yes, but what of the most touchy of all subjects of theological 
study, and citadel of particularism and prejudice—systematic theology? 
Theology should present always the universal Christian faith, never the 
teaching of a particular Communion. It should deliberately employ 
textbooks written by theologians of all the major traditions, as variant 
expositions of a common theme. It should also acquaint students with 
the cherished convictions of each principal tradition, pointing to what 
they themselves would consider most distinctive and important, and 
searching for truths lying within essential Christian faith which others 
have neglected and they have reclaimed. Systematic theology should 
be so taught, not primarily to nourish ecumenical Christians for the 
next generation, but because that is the true logic of Christian belief. 
But such teaching should have, as a by-product, the training of minis- 
ters for the one universal Church of Christ. 


4. Thus far, we have considered our theme almost altogether in 
the context of the Church as it is, the Church as an existing reality—a 
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Church which discovers that it has become world-wide, a Church that 
is straining to become united. 


I trust that none of us is satisfied with that context—the Church 
as it is today. More needful for our churches even than recognition 
of their responsibilities within a orld Movement, more needful than 
acceptance of Christ’s call to create a World Community, is an honest 
facing of their present spiritual sterility and impotence—all of them. 
Our churches’ great need—we all know it; it is a hackneyed truism 
among us—is spiritual renewal, revival. 


For myself, I lack faith to énvision revival adequate either to the 
present plight of our churches or to the demands of the time, arising in 
any single church alone. But, the whole strength of all our Protestant 
Communions, firmly joined in single-minded consecration to the one 
imperative task of all, and unitedly placed at the direction of the Lord 
of the Church! There is an instrument which the Living Spirit of God 
might find adequate for the renewal of all the churches—in any local 
community, in this nation, even on a world scale. 


In my view, here is a far more compelling imperative to the funda- 
mental reordering of theological education suggested than any con- 
sideration yet advanced. What is the role of the seminaries in the 
churches’ revival? Surely, secondary and derivative, not primary and 
originative, you reply. One seems to hear the whispered query: “Can 
profound and powerful renewal come out of these Nazareths?” Cer- 
tainly, not as they are, even less than from any single denomination. 
But, the whole of Protestant theological education in this country, con- 
vincedly committed to a common task, impregnating men with a com- 
mon faith, firing their imaginations with a single vision of the realities 
of World Christendom today, demanding and claiming their lives’ de- 
votion to one commanding objective—the renewal of the whole Church 
of Christ throughout the whole world—is it possible that, just here, in 
the seminaries, are the arid and stagnant springs from which alone the 
Living Spirit of God can bring forth gushing streams for the revival 
of the churches? 


Without excuse are we if we will not learn the lessons God is 
teaching through the history of our times. And this is the clearest 
lesson upon the face of that history—the Church is strong just in the 
measure that it is united; and, where it is one in devotion to its World 
Mission—there God does grant renewal! 
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THE COMMUNION—RICHEST HERITAGE OF 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


By 
A. T. DEGROOT 
Dean, Graduate School, Texas Christian University 


HIS statement, written at sea and with access only to a few 
pamphlets plus certain notes copied for the purpose, and cor- 
respondence resulting from a brief article on Intercommunion 

(Christian-Evangelist, July 5, 1950), has a very specific purpose. I 
was invited by the Commission on Intercommunion, World Council 
of Churches, to join in its work of preparing a study volume on its 
theme, and thereby had an obligation to gather and to present before 
that body the leading ideas and customs of the Disciples of Christ, as 
a specific brotherhood, on the subject of the Lord’s Supper. This has 
been more than a rewarding experience, for it has uncovered the pos- 
sibility that what we here enjoy, often casually and without awareness 
of its unique value, is the most precious inheritance of the restoration 
movement. More significant than our pride in a certain autonomy of 
the local congregation, which we share with the Congregationalists, or 
our recapture of believer’s baptism, long practiced by the Baptists, is 
the ground we have come to occupy in the observance of this, the cen- 
tral ordinance of the living church. 


The reasons for our arrival at our position today concerning this 
ordinance involve a mixture of inheritance, of study, and—one may 
fairly believe—of the leadership of the Holy Spirit, the promised guide 
into “all truth.” If we think of instinct as subconscious reason em- 
bracing the capacities and receptiveness of the whole personality, it is 
fair to conceive that our instinctive action concerning the Lord’s Sup- 
per may be more sound than formal logic in perception of truth, just 
because it is open to the instruction of the powers available in an attitude 
of prayer. The present day movements toward intercommunion, open 
communion, and inter-celebration among the 164 denominations having 
membership in the World Council of Churches are powered far more 
by humble Christian awareness than by theological acumen. It is a 
purely objective report, drawn from the literature of the Faith and 
Order movement, to state that leaders of the most intransigeant and 
exclusive churches have been led to declarations of unity with their 
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Christian brethren that none expected at the beginning of explorations 
in the ordinance of the church’s fellowship. 

The “specific purpose” cited above may be stated plainly. The 
growth of tension between parts of the total brotherhood of Disciples 
of Christ has led many members to assume that “our bolt is shot” in 
the matter of making any contribution to Christian life, ideas, and 
organization. In consequence some have, with more or less reluctance, 
decided to go about their work as “Independent’’ Christians or as “Co- 
operative” Christians and await the natural order of events that should 
at last result in a second split in the unity movement that mothered 
them. ‘This is a too easy solution of the obviously difficult problem of 
harmony in democratic church life. Instead, the study here leads to 
this judgment: that, despite apparent difference of ways in church 
work, we are so united in our faith about the Lord’s Supper, and so 
removed in it from the bulk of the world Christian community, that we 
have an urgent duty to stand united for this witness. 


I 


The degree of unity on this theme enjoyed by Disciples of Christ 
around the world, despite some surface fissures, is not a gift from the 
prompt, clear insight of their founding fathers. Some of our early 
leaders in both England and America reversed their positions so that 
today each national group occupies the ground that portions, if not all, 
of the others formerly claimed. For much of the documentation of 
this historical development I am indebted to Dr. Granville T. Walker, 
who compiled it in his doctoral thesis accepted in 1948 by Yale Univer- 
sity and entitled “The Place and Function of Preaching in the Thought 
of Alexander Campbell.” 

Robert Richardson indicates that shortly after the Brush Run 
church became a body of immersed believers, no one was “afterward 
recognized as duly prepared to partake in religious services, except 
those who had professed to put on Christ in baptism” (Memoirs of 
Alexander Campbell, Vol. I, p. 454). He further observes that, as of 
the time of his writing, it was not the ‘custom of the church, nor has it 
ever been that of any of the Churches of the Reformation to ‘fence the 
tables,’ as sectarians express and practice it; or to withhold the symbols 
from any pious person who might be present and feel disposed to unite 
in commemorating the death of Christ” (Vol. I, p. 455). That 
Richardson’s two generalizations could not both have been true will be 
indicated in the discussion that follows. 

If none of the churches was ever guilty of fencing the tables it 
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was certainly not because of Alexander Campbell. Though he finally 
changed his mind, his earliest writings were consistently against letting 
the fences down. Richardson maintains that this meant only that the 
unimmersed were not “invited.” Campbell himself insisted that just 
insofar as baptism was indispensable to church membership it was like- 
wise indispensable to participation in the Lord’s Supper. (Christian 
Baptist, p. 238; 527-28; Millennial Harbinger, Vol. I, 1830, p. 474.) 
Indeed, he took the Baptists and pedo-Baptists to task for their incon- 
sistency in entering into full fellowship of prayer and praise with one 
another at the family altar but refusing to do it at the Lord’s table. 
However, when this stricture was made (1826), Campbell was already 
vacillating on the question of “whether Baptists and Paido-Baptists 
ought, could, or should, irrespective of their peculiarities, sit down at 
the same Lord’s table” (Christian Baptist, p. 238). But one thing he 
claimed to know: 


. . that either they should cease to have communion in prayer, praise, 
and other religious observances, or they should go the whole length. 
Of this point I am certain. And | do know that as much can be said, 
and with as much reason and scripture on its side, to prove that immer- 
sion is as necessarily prior to social prayer, praise, &c, as it is to eating 
the Lord’s supper. (Jdem.) 

If he had not made up his mind in 1826, all doubts were removed 
by 1829. In that year he reproduced in the Christian Baptist a consti- 
tution of a church which required immersion for admission to member- 
ship, but admitted the unimmersed to the table of the Lord. (/bid., p. 
519.) Subsequently, on being asked whether he had any objection to 
this procedure, he said that he had. It was objectionable because it ad- 
mitted the unimmersed “to all the ordinances of the christian com- 
munity or congregation, as an occasional member, and yet refused to 
receive such as regular and constant members” (Christian Baptist, 
p. 528). He wrote: 


I know of no scriptural authority for such a discrimination. It 
is arbitrary and unreasonable. If | can admit an unimmersed person 
once a-month for a year to all social ordinances, I can for life or good 
behavior. When I say, I can do so, I mean that all precepts, precedents, 
and scriptural reasons, authorize such a course. (/dem.) 


The real objection was in the fact that such a practice was nowhere 
commanded and nowhere precedented in the New Testament; it cor- 
rupted the simplicity and uniformity of the whole genius of the New 
Institution, and necessarily made “immersion of non-effect.”’ Besides 
all of which, “to dispense with a divine institution of momentous im- 
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port’ was to “assume the very same dispensing power which issued in 
that tremendous apostasy which we and all christians are praying and 
laboring to destroy.” There was no predicting where the power of a 
church, granting license to itself, might terminate. (/dem.) 


Campbell admitted that he would be considered uncharitable for 
so deciding, but that was of little importance compared to the necessity 
of doing what the Bible so clearly taught. Asked whether he expected 
to sit down in heaven with Christians of other sects—and if so, why not 
sit down with them at the same table on earth—he simply replied, ‘It 
is time enough to behave as they do in heaven when we meet there.”’ 
But meanwhile the Paido-Baptists should be taught the way of the 
Lord more perfectly, and they should be told that “if they greatly de- 
sire our society, it can be had just on being born of water and Spirit, as 
the Lord told Nicodemus. Our society cannot be worth much if it is 
not worth one immersion” (Christian Baptist, p. 528). 


Precisely the same kind of argument he thrust at Barton \W. 
Stone, then editor of the Christian Messenger. Stone had written that 
he had found nothing in the scripture “‘to forbid me to commune with 
unbaptized persons at the Lord’s table.” To which Campbell replied : 


It is not enough to say there is no command against it. Is there 
a command for it? If there be not a command or precedent for it, we 
can easily find one against it. Because whatever is not commanded by 
the Lord is human, and all human institutions in religion are will-wor- 
ship, and, as such, obnoxious to the curse. And never yet could I see 
the consistency in requiring one person to be immersed before admitted 
into the kingdom, and receiving another without immersion to the 
blessings of the kingdom. If this be not to build up with one hand and 
pull down with the other, | have yet to learn how a person can be 
guilty of such an inconsistency. (Millennial Harbinger, Vol. I, 1830, 
p. 474.) 


Five years later the ground was the same. Wm. Jones’ in England 
wrote a letter to Campbell in which he inquired, “Do any of your 
churches admit unbaptized persons to communion, a practice that is 
becoming very prevalent in this country?” (Muillental Harbinger, p. 18.) 
Campbell answered that not a single church, to his knowledge, practiced 
it. “I am at a loss to understand,” he wrote, 


*Dr. A. C. Watters, principal historian of the British Churches of Christ, is of the 
opinion that William Jones’ reference is a loose observation that may apply more to 
the General Baptists in Scotland, who practiced open communion, rather than to the 
Scotch Baptists, who were close communionists. In his History of the British Churches 
of Christ (Indianapolis: School of Religion, 1948), he says, “. . . the British 
Churches of Christ had emerged mainly from the Scotch Baptists . . .” (pp. 34, 35). 
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on what principle—by what law, precedent or license, any congregation 
founded upon the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief 
corner stone, could dispense with the practice of the primitive church— 
with the commandment of the Lord, and the authority of his Apostles. 
Does not this look like making void the word or commandment of God 
by human tradition? I know not how I could exhort one professor 
to “arise and be baptized,” as Ananias commanded Saul, and at the 
same time receive another into the congregation without it. Nay, why 
not dispense with it altogether, and be consistent? (Jdem.) 


There certainly can be no mistaking Campbell’s position on this 
subject between the years 1829 and 1835. But, in 1843, in the debate 
with N. D. Rice, Presbyterian, in which Campbell was laying out the 
extremely tolerant positions of the reformation, one of his important 
points was that— 


We, indeed receive to our communion persons of other denomina- 
tions who will take upon them the responsibility of their participating 
with us. We do, indeed, in our affections and in our practice, receive 
all christians, all who give evidence of their faith in the Messiah, and 


of their attachment to his person, character, and will. (Campbell-Rice 
Debate, p. 785.) 


Quite contrary to the position occupied today by some brother- 
hood teachers, on salvation and church membership, Mr. Campbell 
further claried his stand by asserting “*. . . we do not so make condi- 
tions of ultimate salvation out of the conditions of church member- 
ship. . . . We stand on ground much more catholic and charitable; 
embracing, without regard to so many diversities of opinion, all who 
sincerely believe in the Messiah, and are willing to be governed by his 
precepts” (idem.). 


In support of this position Mr. Campbell chose the judgment of 
John Locke’ (A Letter Concerning Toleration, 1790), and quoted it 
as follows: 


* The influence of John Locke on Campbell and on American life and thought has 
not been overdone in recent studies. Indeed, it has as yet been underemphasized. The 
growth of the Disciples of Christ is largely an American phenomenon, and the place 
cf Locke in both political and religious life in this country is still being assayed upward. 
See John C. Miller, Origins of the American Revolution (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1943). “But above all, the political writings of John Locke furnished Americans, 
whether Carolinians or New Englanders, with an arsenal of arguments against the 
arbitrary rule of both King and Parliament. If any one man can be said to have 
dominated the political philosophy of the American Revolution, it is John Locke. 
American political thinking was largely an exegesis upon Locke: and patriots quoted 
him with as much reverence as Communists quote Marx today. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that during the era of the American Revolution, the ‘party line’ was John 
Locke” (p. 170). “It is apparent that the colonial clergy served their parishioners 
John Locke and Holy Writ in equal measure” (p. 187). 
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“But since men are solicitous about the true church, I would only 
ask them, here by the way, if it be not more agreeable to the church of 
Christ to make the conditions of her communion to consist in such 
things, and such things only, as the Holy Spirit has in the Holy Scrip- 
tures declared, in express words, to be necessary for salvation; I ask, I 
say, whether this be not more agreeable to the church of Christ, than 
for men to impose their own inventions and interpretations upon others, 
as if they were of divine authority; and to establish by ecclesiastical 
laws, as absolutely necessary to the profession of christianity, such 
things as the Holy Scriptures do either not mention, or at least not 
expressly command? Whosoever requires those things in order to 
ecclesiastical communion, which Christ does not require in order to life 
eternal, he may perhaps indeed constitute a society accommodated to 
his own opinions and his own advantage; but how that can be called 
the church of Christ, which is established upon laws that are not his, 
and which excludes such persons from its communion as he will one 
day receive into the kingdom of heaven, I understand not.” (ibid., 
p. 795.) 

It was for precisely this opening that Rice was waiting. He had 
read the correspondence which Campbell had had with the British breth- 
ren in which he denounced open communion in no uncertain terms. 
And Rice proceeded to read it to the audience. It is virtually impos- 
sible to reconcile Campbell’s two positions on this question short of 
charging him with a complete change of mind. His own answer is 
thoroughly unconvincing. He had made no such qualifications as he 
propounded in the debate in the correspondence to which Rice referred. 
His answer was sheer sophistry, else his memory was exceedingly at 
fault. But it was very characteristic of him never to acknowledge a 
change of mind on any important subject. He claimed that the dif- 
ference was that the British Baptists “invited” the unimmersed, where- 
as the American churches simply did not debar any 


. consistent professor of the faith of any party, who, upon his own 
responsibility, chooses to partake with us. Thus we throw the respon- 
sibility on him, while the English Baptists, in many instances take it 
upon themselves. I argue not the merits of the question here. I only 
exhibit it, in evidence that our liberality, as it is called, goes beyond 
the most strict sects of the Pedo-Baptists—beyond the party represented 
by my opponent. (Campbell-Rice Debate, p. 798.) 

Elsewhere in the same debate he admitted that he looked upon 


the practice with ‘some degree of satisfaction” (ibid., p. 810). 

By 1850 his position was stronger still. He was then denouncing 
the Presbyterians for their close communion, whereas they allowed 
participation of their non-Presbyterian friends in all other acts of social 


worship save this one. 
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The church, in the apostolic age, consisted of babes in Christ, 
children of God, young men and fathers in Israel. But now, in order 
to the communion of saints at the Lord’s table, the only purely ecclesi- 
astic communion now recognized by the spiritual doctors, we must all 
be full grown, metaphysical Christians, able intelligently and con- 
scientiously to subscribe some new creed, some new formula of opinions, 
some sectarian peculiarity, else, though orthodox in the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, righteous and pious in our walk and behaviour, we 
must be regarded and treated as unclean, and unfit for the communion 
table! 

This kissing on the cheek, this extending of the right hand of 
Christian fellowship, this complimentary compellation of our “ortho- 
dox fellow-christians of different communions,” while not a crumb of 
consecrated bread, nor one drop of consecrated wine, will be extended 
to us any more than to Turks, Jews, or Infidels, is the quintessence of 
sublimated hypocrisy; the very spirit of guile and dissimulation from 
which every pure, and generous, and sensitive heart recoils in mortifi- 
cation and disgust. (Millennial Harbinger, Vol. 21, 1850, pp. 311-12.) 


This is no doubt precisely how the outsider must have looked up- 
on Campbell’s earlier position on this subject; and unquestionably its 
appearance as an uncharitable view from which “every pure, and 
generous, and sensitive heart recoils in mortification and disgust” is the 
key to Campbell’s change of mind. This had been exactly the occasion 
of his misgivings about the implications of the choice concerning bap- 
tism itself, and be it said in his behalf that despite the fact that his 
change on open communion left him, by his own definition, in a logical 
contradiction, the claims of Christian generosity won a victory of sorts 


over his legalistic mind. 


The new ground seized by Alexander Campbell was not immedi- 
ately occupied by all of his brethren in the restoration movement. In 
1860 Isaac Errett estimated that perhaps one-third of their churches 
continued to practice closed communion. Just when the American con- 
gregations became unanimous in the advocacy of an unfenced table it 
may be impossible to determine. The important observation is that 
they began, quite naturally in view of their twenty-two year association 
with the Baptists, as strict closed-communionists but were led to the 
Opposite position of open communion. So completely do they take for 
granted an unfenced table today that the late Daniel Sommer could 
write his last will and testament, in the realm of ideas, entitled Appeal 
For Unity (Indianapolis: Apostolic Review Office. 82 pp.) as a 
résumé of all the troubles seen by him as affecting Disciples and 
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Churches of Christ, and not give a single word in the book to the 
subject of open or closed communion. 


In England some measure of an opposite movement took place. 
Just where the sentiment and action in favor of open communion 
originated in the restoration movement in Great Britain, is a bit un- 
certain. (Until this year, our English leaders seemed unaware of the 
history of the mutual reversal on this subject. See the English docu- 
ment of our brotherhood in ‘Rules and Customs of Churches, Con- 
cerning Intercommunion and Open Communuion,” W.C.F.O. pam- 
phlet No. 99, p. 34.) All we know is that it was there, as reported by 
Wm. Jones in 1835, although we may legitimately raise questions 
about what he meant by his judgment that it was “becoming very 
prevalent” (see again the first footnote in this paper). It is unfor- 
tunate that the book by John Allen Hudson, The Church in Great 
Britain (Old Paths Book Club, 1948) disqualifies itself from being 
taken seriously as history, for the author professes to treat this theme 
objectively and at length, but obviously refused to make any mention 
of the events and opinions that did not accord with his own ideas of 
what present day practice ought to be. The information was clearly 
present in the sources quoted by Mr. Hudson, but are not mentioned 
in his volume. 


It seems apparent that when Timothy Coop obtained the aid of 
the Foreign Christian Missionary Society in augmenting the evangelis- 
tic efforts of the churches in Great Britain, beginning with the work 
of W. T. Moore, J. H. Garrison, Henry M. Earle, and others, in 1876, 
the united opinion of the American workers who went abroad was in 
favor of open communion. As a result, the local congregations organ- 
ized through their effort re-established the existence of an unfenced 
table within the British brotherhood. Other divergences of practice 
and belief led to a degree of tension, which was resolved in the main in 
1917 when Conference (American readers should be aware that British 
Disciples use the word almost like Methodists, or, more properly, as 
Presbyterians refer to the General Assembly!) achieved a fusion of 
fellowship. Perhaps it is a too easy analysis of causes of decline to 
claim that this shift to the stricter grounds of communion proved detri- 
mental to the gradual growth being achieved, but the figures show that 
very soon a loss of evangelistic outreach set in which has persisted 
without interruption for more than twenty years. 


In Australia the Disciple pioneers were British in background, 
and closed communion was the natural result. However, in the later 
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middle period of brotherhood history a number of American evangel- 
ists shared in the work “down under’ and the North American cus- 
toms began to infiltrate church practice. The move toward open com- 
munion obtained a lasting advocacy which grew slowly. 


II 


The grounds on which the Disciples of Christ have come to their 
majority and minority positions on the Lord’s Supper are not easily 
ascertained. Their production of literature on the subject is scant. A 
small book by this writer, Literature of the Churches of Christ in Great 
Britain and Ireland (1950), lists works on the subject by G. J. Ham- 
mond, W. Robinson, and J. B. Rotherham. Comparable listings in 
America would be proportionately no greater. When Disciple repre- 
sentatives in meetings of the World Council of Churches have been 
asked to submit statements on the position of their brotherhood con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper little prepared material lies at hand. Their 
papers usually have to be the result of their own studies made in the 
writings of various brotherhood thinkers who touched on this theme 
with single chapters, or less (e.g., the volumes giving the history of 
the Disciples in Australia and in New Zealand do not mention the 
subject) in books on other topics. 


This situation is further confused by the fact, outlined above, that 
such thinking as our earliest leaders did was not consistent, and issued 
in a reversal of positions in two countries with regard to open or closed 
communion. Thus, it is impossible to hail before a modern court any 
of the writings of the first generation of Disciple thinkers and say, 
“This is our beloved, traditional voice; hear ye it.” 


Some advantage has accrued from this situation. No Disciple 
claims finality of judgment resides in the work of Alexander Camp- 
bell, and certainly not in the opinions of Walter Scott or Barton W. 
Stone. Disciple theology is not something “given,” but is rather a 
living, emergent life of the group mind in response to light from scrip- 
ture and history, desirous of being sensitive to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 


An early, necessarily brief, and consequently very simple and clear 
statement (of three sentences) on the subject reflects the first result of 
the contact of Disciples with the ecumenical movement as the latter be- 
gan the series of studies that has led to the present intensive world-wide 
interest of churches in intercommunion. Following the issuance of 
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the fruitful volume, The Doctrine of Grace (Macmillan, 1932?) it 
became apparent that next steps in understanding demanded an inten- 
sive study of the ministry and sacraments. Thus there appeared in 
1937 The Ministry and Sacraments (Macmillan), the first section of 
which consisted of a report of findings concerning various church con- 
ceptions. The Disciple statement (by W. Robinson, a member of 
Commission III which produced the large volume) is also available in 
W.C.F.O. pamphlet No. 81 (1937), and reads: 


In the middle of the eighteenth century a movement had arisen in 
the Church of Scotland for restoring the Lord’s Supper as the central 
act of Christian worship. This movement found its chief fulfillment 
in the teaching of Alexander Campbell in America in the early days of 
the nineteenth century, who emphasized (1) the institutional and cor- 
porate character of Christianity, with consequent emphasis on the 
Church; (2) the necessity of the Sacraments as re-presenting the sav- 
ing acts of God in Christ and as effecting in us His saving Grace. This 
teaching resulted in the formation of the Disciple Church, in which 


to a large extent it has lived on. (p. 22) 


Following the Edinburgh conference in 1937 its Report was is- 
sued, and the churches were asked to reply to the statements contained 
in it. A response was drafted by W. Robinson and others, revised as 
seemed desirable by the (American) Commission to Restudy Disciples 
of Christ and by the Union Committee of Churches of Christ in Great 
Britain and Ireland. This entire statement of 19 pages is a brilliant 
gathering, analysis, and exposition of the historic thought of Disciples 
of Christ upon the principal themes studied at Edinburgh, including 
grace, the Word of God, Holy Scripture and Tradition, the faith of 
the Church, the Kingdom of God, the Communion of Saints, sacra- 
ments, and the ministry. It is worthy of being reproduced in separate 
booklet form, perhaps with additional chapters of comment by leading 
scholars after discussion by competent bodies within the brotherhood. 
It should then be made a matter of study in all seminaries and Bible 
institutes of the restoration movement. 

Here we can cite only a few of the leading ideas, chosen because 
of their relation to the place of the Lord’s Supper in the life of our 
churches. 

First, as to the nature of dogma, or church teaching: 

We have always stressed the primitive conception that dogma has 
to do with facts of history, and not with abstract reasoning and specu- 


lative theologies, though we have recognized at the same time that 
theology has a legitimate place in the life of the Church. “The Faith” 
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is related much more to the realm of action than to that of thought. It 
has to do with the redeeming acts of God which find their centre in the 
birth, life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. These historical 
facts, for the man of faith, become moral and spiritual facts—things, 
not words; so that faith in us becomes a personal response to the given 
thing. Moreover, facts have a finality which ideas cannot possess; 
they do not grow old and become out-moded—which certainly happens 
to theologies. We cannot, therefore, but regard Confessions which 
indulge in theological speculation as a serious embarrassment and hin- 
drance to the union of the Churches, and we welcome the assertion 
that they “are not part of the Christian Faith.” 


Again, since any ordinance must refer to divine intention or in- 
struction, some words about revelation are relevant: 


An early teacher amongst us, Alexander Campbell, made some 
contribution to the elucidation of this problem. He pointed out that 
revelation, in the Hebrew and Christian sense (in the sense of “Biblical 
realism,’’ as Kraemer would say), has nothing to do with opinions or 
abstract reasonings, with communicated knowledge as such. It is 
something done, rather than said. The Bible, as a vehicle of revelation, 
is chiefly concerned with what God has done, is doing, and has promised 
to do. A better word for what the Scriptures mean by revelation (i.e., 
a better word so far as our English usage is concerned) would be 
manifestation. The Biblical notion seems to be that God has mani- 
fested Himself in significant action—something historical, concrete, 
and ethical; whereas the word “revelation” is apt to be associated with 
the notion of God communicating to men saving knowledge about the 
universe or about the metaphysical ground of His existence and the 
grounds of our existence in Him. It is frequently used even to mean 
the conveying of information! (See The Christian System, 1835, 
p. 109.) 


How the confidence of the church that God is a living God, and 
through His Holy Spirit truly leads reverent learners into needed 
truth, can be related to revelation in the past (Scriptures), leads to 
this statement : 


On the vexed question of Holy Scripture and Tradition, there is a 
traditional attitude in Disciple scholars which may help towards a solu- 
tion. If we look at Catholicism and Protestantism in their most abso- 
lute forms, we see that the real difference between them is the question 
as to the seat of authority. Both agree that ultimately Jesus is the 
source of authority in the Church. Protestants claim that the authority 
of Jesus is to be found in the Scriptures (sola scriptura), though, para- 
doxically enough, they often emphasize to an extraordinary degree the 
present-day witness of the Holy Spirit, and urge the necessity of mov- 
ing with the times. On the other hand, Catholics claim that the author- 
ity of Jesus is to be found in the Church, the Church being before the 
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New Testament and itself the ‘‘Pillar and ground of the truth.” For 
them the Church as a living body functions as the organ of authority 
in every age. This doctrine, it would appear, should allow for de- 
velopment (as Newman claimed over against Protestantism), and 
should enable the Catholic Churches to be the most sensitive to the 
witness of the Holy Spirit in our day. But, paradoxically enough, 
Catholics have often been most insistent on appealing to what is 
primitive. 

It would appear that the whole trouble on the question of authority 
springs from setting the New Testament over against the Church or the 
Church over against the New Testament. This, early Disciple scholars 
refused to do. Although they claimed that if we wished to know what 
Christianity is we must go to the New Testament documents, and to 
these documents alone in the first place, they were well aware that the 
Church was before the New Testament. They knew that we do not see 
nor hear Christ apart from the Church. But they also saw that to 
stress the authority of the Church and to neglect the authority of the 
New Testament was a movement in the direction of subjectivity and not 
of objectivity as might be supposed—a movement which might quite 
easily reduce the Church to the level of a human society and the Chris- 
tian Faith to a theosophy wholly divorced from history. The New 
Testament, which was a collection of the earliest Christian literature 
and contained the most primitive tradition of the Church, was, for 
them, the norm by which all future developments in Christianity must 
be tested. As such it was the bulwark against all wilful preferences 
and the guarantee of objectivity and given-ness in the Christian system. 
It had reference to the creative period of Church history, the period 
which alone could have significance for what was fundamental to the 
peculiar genius of Christianity. 





But early Disciple scholars saw with equal clearness that to over- 
stress the authority of the New Testament against that of the Church 
was to make of Christianity a “book religion” and to reduce the New 
Testament to the level of a “rule book,” giving rein to private inter- 
pretation of a literalistic and legalistic kind. So that, whilst stressing 
the importance of the New Testament and urging a return to New 
Testament Christianity, they rejected the doctrine of private interpre- 
tation and declared that no interpretation of the Scriptures was authori- 
tative unless supported and approved by the considered, qualified, 
scholarship of the Church catholic and witnessed to by a consensus 
fidelium. They set the Scriptures within a living institution and so 
allowed for development of thought and the spirit of enquiry. This 
meant that what they sought in the Scriptures was not a final and 
absolute interpretation but an authoritative one; and, further that the 
very livingness of the Church meant at one and the same time that 
there must be scope for growth and development, and that such de- 
velopment must be of a body which had original identity and character 
and could never become a contradiction of itself. 
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To us it seems that only through some such treatment of the 
question of Holy Scripture and Tradition can Christians experience 
that subtle combination of freedom with loyalty to the Church, and the 
Church be freed from the dead hand of literalism, and from denial, 
through the following of human caprice, of her own proper nature 
and witness. 


The Edinburgh report suggested that sacraments should be “con- 
trolled and tested by Scripture.” Our comment was: 


By some it will be taken to mean that sacramental practice in every 
age and locus of the Church must tally in every particular with state- 
ments in Holy Scripture about it. By others it will at once be recog- 
nized that the references to precise action in the Scriptures are so sparse 
that room is left for all kinds of deviation. Now precision of rite is 
an important matter; for sacraments are essentially symbolic action, 
and this action may easily be impaired by lack of attention to precision. 
But not all developments in sacramental rite are an impairing of the 
rite itself, and it is necessary to distinguish between developments which 
are permissible and those which are not. We submit that the test of 
a development, as to whether it is permissible or not, is whether it con- 
stitutes a contradiction of the essential nature and genius of Christian- 
ity; and that this essential nature and genius is witnessed to in the New 
Testament, which is a record of the most primitive tradition of the 
Church and which contains the creative experience of the Church. 
Would it not be better to say “All Church tradition regarding the 
sacraments ought to be controlled and tested by Scripture, so that no 
development in rite be considered permissible which is a contradiction 
of the essential genius of Christianity ?” 


It may be recalled by some who have followed the approach of the 
Disciples of Christ to ecumenical thought that, upon his gaining an 
insight into their ideals, Professor Will of Strassbourg described them 
as having certain characteristics of a “bridge church,” on whose posi- 
tion Catholicism and Protestantism might well expect to meet (Ministry 
and Sacraments, p. 499). This has led to an awareness of close com- 
radeship on the part of Disciples with “catholics” of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox and Anglican persuasions, at certain points. For example, as to 
the actual nature of sacraments, we say: 


We welcome the statement that the sacraments are no bare sym- 
bols, but means whereby grace is received, and that such grace is cor- 
porately determined and is bestowed by the personal action of Christ 
upon the believer. This emphasis on personal action as over against 
quasi-physical conceptions was made by our Fathers in the Faith. If 
pursued it would lift the whole of sacramental doctrine from the meta- 
physical sphere into the ethical, and would make metaphysical theories 
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as to the “‘nature of the Presence,” etc., mere theologoumena, specula- 
tions not to be made binding as part of the Faith. 


We should agree that God’s gracious action is not limited by His 
sacraments, but we should endorse the statement of the Orthodox dele- 
gation that ‘Sacraments, are divinely instituted means of grace generally 
necessary for salvation.”’ 


We are particularly pleased to find such clear expressions of the 
fact that it is the Lord Jesus Christ who accomplishes every sacrament, 
and that the Minister of the sacrament is only instrumental, and that 
even as Minister of the sacrament he is not so in his own personal right, 
but as Minister of the Church; for with us, not only the sacrament of 
Baptism, but that of Holy Communion may be administered by a “‘lay- 
man’ if he be appointed by the Church to do so. 


It is well to recall some oft-neglected pages in the history of 
brotherhood thought as to the number of the sacraments. 


Among us, with but few exceptions, the number of the sacraments 
has never been clearly defined, but general practice would seem to recog- 
nize but two, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as authorized institutions 
in which the action exhibits and re-presents the Gospel of Christ. These 
primary sacraments are obviously of a different nature than those for 
which equal status is often claimec, for in them Christ is visibly de- 
picted crucified. Each is a verbum visible addressed to both Church 
and society. However valuable other rites of religion may be, they do 
not possess the same authorization nor indeed the same nature as these 
two. 


We agree that the question of the number of sacraments should 
not be considered an insurmountable barrier to union. 


Such men as Alexander Campbell, in The Christian System, p. 174, 
and Robert Milligan, The Scheme of Redemption, p. 361, f., have in- 
cluded amongst the sacraments such things as the preaching of the 
Gospel, the reading of the Word of God, fasting, prayer, confession of 
sins, praise, and the Lord’s Day, as well as Baptism and the Eucharist. 
It is to be noted that both these men use the word ‘‘ordinance’’ where 
general usage today would prefer “sacrament.” If we accept so general 
a definition of sacrament as that of Campbell, as ‘‘the mode in which 
the grace of God acts upon human nature,’ we may include the rites 
of ordination and marriage. But we have held that this practice would 
empty the two primary sacraments of their rightful fullness of mean- 
ing. Hence we have regarded the Lord’s Day as reflecting in some 
sense the sacramental character of the central act of worship, the 
Eucharist, in memorializing and exhibiting Christ’s resurrection. But 
we do not usually call the day a sacrament, although under certain 
restrictions of usage we would not contend against the employment 
of the term. 
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Upon the vital question as to who may administer the ordinances, 
we reply— 


. . the Church cannot define as “valid” actions developed in substi- 
tution for those instituted by our Lord. The Church, as the Priesthood 
of Christ, has the duty of administering the sacraments, which have 
been received, to those who accept the responsibility of presenting them- 
selves as qualified for their reception. The Church stands as the in- 
strument of mediation, receiving the sacrament from the Lord, not 
creating the sacrament within her own life, and ministering this given 
rite in the name of the Lord to those confessing the Lord. 


We are amongst those who hold that ordination is not an essential 
condition to the validity of the sacraments provided that the Church 
appoints the minister of the sacraments. We agree with the Archbishop 
of York, who says: ‘What is conferred in ordination is not power to 
make sacramental a rite which otherwise would not be such, but author- 
ity (potestas) to administer sacraments which belong to the Church, 
and which therefore, can only be rightly administered by those who 
hold the Church’s commission to do so. The objection to lay celebra- 
tion is not that it is in its own nature inoperative, but that it is a usurpa- 
tion by one member of what belongs to the whole Church.” 


The essential value of history, including a knowledge of the 
Fathers (in the teaching of which our seminaries are so woefully 
weak), stands our representatives in good stead at this point: 


The tradition with regard to the validity of the Eucharist being 
dependent upon an ordained celebrant has surely grown out of the de- 
sire to guard against incompetent and faulty administration. It wit- 
nesses to the necessity for orderliness and right action rather than to 
the necessity for “‘order”’ in the strict ecclesiastical sense. Naturally, 
after the Bishop relinquished the function of presiding at the Lord’s 
Table, the Presbyter became the normal minister of its celebration. We 
can trace the growth of the custom of reserving to the Bishop and the 
Presbyter the right to consecrate, for whilst in the Didache (whatever 
its date) it is still possible for a prophet (virtually a layman from the 
point of view of order) to offer the Thanksgiving, in the Apostolic 
Tradition of Hippolytus the layman is forbidden to do so, but a Deacon 
may still bless. In the next century there is still varying practice with 
respect to Confessors. Gradually this hardens into the theory of 
‘validity’ connected with Presbyterial orders. 


In brief and in summary : 


. with us the Lord’s Supper is the Central act of Christian worship 
and is the chief service of every Sunday. We inherit from our Glasite 
connections the Sunday morning service which includes, without for- 
malism, all the elements of a full and corporate eucharistic act: invo- 
cation, penitence, lections, prayers of the brethren, sermon, offering, 
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the Breaking of the Bread, and praise. In Disciple tradition the serv- 
ice, though generally carried on without ornamentation, is corporate 
worship of a priestly character, free from all dependence on any one 
man or his message, dependent only on our Blessed Lord and the adora- 
tion which we bring to the place where, in reality, we stand within the 
heavenlies. The Lord’s Supper is for us a great Churchly service in 
which the Church offers worship, but not of a pattern of her own de- 
signing. She offers worship through her Great High Priest, who is 
here set forth in His Holy Redeeming Act as sacrificium. Upon this 
sacrifice the Church spiritually feeds in fellowship (communion) 
which is God’s giving and our receiving—something essentially per- 
sonal rather than metaphysical in the restricted sense of the term. It 
is not customary for us to speak of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, 
but we never have been in doubt about the Real Action of God in this 
sacrament. It has been customary amongst us to interpret Gal. ITI, I, 
“before whom Christ was visibly depicted crucified,” as primarily a 
reference to the Lord’s Supper, which is not only a verbum visible, but 
a re-presentation of the sacrifice of our Lord, as well as the sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving of the redeemed community. We have also 
emphasized the eschatological character of the sacrament; and, gen- 
erally speaking, the character of our service has been less penitential 
than Western rites, and, like Eastern rites, much more eucharistic in 
the sense of emphasizing the note of thanksgiving, praise, and victory— 
the Feast of Christ the King and not only of Christ the Victim. 


III 


The foregoing contribution of our people to theological discussion 


was made before the World Council of Churches was fully aware of © 


the need of giving special attention to the problem of intercommunion. 
It is a modern paradox that the very success of the ecumenical move- 
ment has increased its consciousness of failure to depict to the world its 
unity. Does not cooperative action and counsel mean that we are closer 
together? Yes—and No, for we cannot break communion bread to- 
gether or share the cup of blessing. The tragedy and sinfulness of our 
divided state condemns us as we think of the Lord’s table inviting us 
on the Lord’s day, and then realize that we cannot be as fraternal there 
as we are in work, praise and prayer. Peter Ainslie’s choice of the title, 
The Scandal of Christianity, for his book in this field was criticized in 
its day, but would probably not have been condemned had it been issued 
today. 


Accordingly, in August, 1939, a Commission on Intercommunion 
was authorized by the World Conference on Faith and Order. Condi- 
tions of war caused it to be set up in two sections, one in America with 
Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr (Presbyterian) of Pittsburgh as Chairman, 
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and Dr. Charles W. Lowry (Episcopalian) of Washington as Secre- 
tary. In 1942 this section presented a report (W.C.F.O. pamphlet 
No. 98) and discontinued its work. Dr. A. W. Fortune was the 
representative of the Disciples of Christ in this work. 


In 1946 the Commission on Intercommunion was established in 
Europe, with Professor Donald M. Baillie of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
as Chairman. (Meanwhile Dr. Leonard Hodgson had collected from 
many churches outside of America their statements on these theme and 
printed them as W.C.F.O. pamphlet No. 99.) Meetings were held at 
Clarens, Switzerland, in 1947, with no Disciple on the roster, and at 
Baarn, Holland, immediately after the formation meeting of the World 
Council of Churches in 1948—still without any Disciple nor with any 
American in its membership. Realizing that the American group under- 
stood its assignment as having been completed, it added Dr. Hugh 
Thomson Kerr to its group. This was the constituency until in July, 
1949, it was voted to invite three more Americans: Dr. Lowry of 
Washington, previously mentioned, Dr. Oscar Olson (Methodist) of 
Cleveland, and this writer. 


Having brought the dry account of organization down to date we 
may now turn back and observe the part of Disciples of Christ in the 
work of the American Section of the Commission on Intercommunion. 
Since the only product of this enterprise was the publication of replies 
to a brief questionnaire, and since the nature of the questions can be 
surmised from the answers given, we may quote here in short compass 
the entire response of our representative, Dr. A. W. Fortune, inserting 
only an occasional topical phrase to indicate the point of the inquiry. 


“Most officiating ministers are ordained. This is not absolutely 
required. 

“Ordained elders also officiate. 

“Customary age for membership, children: about 12 years of age 
or older, occasionally under age. 

“Preliminary requirements: a public confession of faith in Christ 


and baptism. Usually preceded by instruction in the home, the church 
school, and special preparatory instruction. 
“Method of admission: recognition and committment to member- 


ship by the minister before the congregation. Presentation of New 
Testament containing record of baptism quite common. 
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“Reception of adults: public confession of faith in Christ and 
baptism. 

“Method for adults: recognition and committment of membership 
by the minister before the congregation. 

“All are invited and urged to partake. The emblems are passed 
through the pews and each one is to examine himself and act accord- 
ingly. 

“Open communion is almost universal in the Christian churches. 
It is generally understood that members of other denominations are 
welcomed, and there is a growing tendency to state on the printed 
programs that all Christians are invited to participate with us. 

“The usual custom in Christian Churches is a weekly observance. 

“Grace. Christ’s coming and the provision made for our salvation 
is regarded as an expression of God’s grace. In partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper we enter into fellowship with Christ and avail ourselves 
of the salvation which is offered. 

“A superior grace? It is because it brings us more directly into 
fellowship with Christ’s sufferings. 

“If so, how? In partaking of the emblem in the right spirit we 
have fellowship with Christ’s sufferings as we do not have in an ordi- 
nary service. There is nothing magical, however. 

“Primarily individual, or of the whole body? The main emphasis 
is on the spiritual growth of the members, but there is an increasing 
emphasis on the Communion as an expression of the unity of the 
whole body of Christ. 

“The Disciples have placed much stress on the Lord’s Supper as 
"a memorial. 

“The observance is not regarded as a re-sacrificing of Christ, but 
as entering into spiritual fellowship with the one who died for us. 

“Necessary—for individual? The Disciples hold that the one who 
is a Christian will want to have fellowship with Christ and with 
other Christians. 

“__for being a Church? A Church will want to make the Lord’s 
Supper available to its members. The observance of the ordinance is 
an important factor in the life of a church. 

“Benefit in non-communicating attendance? There is no benefit 
except as spiritual impressions are made by the service.”’ 
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A further statement of not over 500 words was requested, to 
elucidate particularly the attitude of the church toward intercommunion 
and open communion. Three of the seven paragraphs of reply by the 
Disciple representative may be placed here as elaborating the previous 
answers. 


It is customary in Christian Churches for elders, who are laymen, 
to officiate at the table along with ministers. The weekly observance 
has made this necessary, as many churches do not have full-time preach- 
ing. Because of their conception of ordination and of the significance 
of the emblems this does not create any problem for the Disciples. They 
regard ordination as setting aside for a particular task rather than as 
a means of bestowing special grace. They do not believe that the 
blessing of the bread and wine produces any change in the emblems. 
They believe the prayer of a lay elder is as efficacious as is that of a 
minister. While Disciples do not feel that any change has been wrought 
in the emblems, they do have a feeling of reverence for them because 
they have been set aside for this sacred service. 


Most Christian Churches have abandoned the common cup for the 
individual communion cup. Instead of the single loaf, which is broken 
by the one who presides at the table, most Christian Churches use wafers 
that are especially prepared for the service. While this in a sense 
destroys the symbolism of the one cup and the broken loaf, the change 
came gradually in response to the demands of sanitation and conveni- 
ence. Instead of fermented wine practically all Christian Churches use 
the unfermented grape juice. 

Disciples do not hesitate to commune with the churches of other 
denominations where they have reason to believe they would be wel- 
come. Differences of interpretation do not trouble them because they 
believe each one is to examine himself and so “eat of the bread and 
drink of the cup.” 


IV 


Chronologically, the next contact of the Disciples of Christ with 
this world-wide study of intercommunion (as outlined in Section IIT) 
was the request to this writer to become a member of the Commission 
on Intercommunion and to contribute a chapter to the study book being 
prepared to accompany the official Report of the commission to the 
World Conference on Faith and Order at its projected meeting in Lund, 
Sweden, in the Summer of 1952 (to be comprised of some 200 to 250 
“specially qualified persons’). The various contributors were “not 
simply to represent the views of their churches, but to make original 
theological contributions, from their various points of view, in thinking 
out the underlying issues.” 
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It is apparent, of course, that no one could write an “official” 
statement for the Disciples of Christ. After re-reading some of the 
chapters in the various study volumes issued in preparation for the 
formation meeting of the World Council of Churches, and re- 
published in final form after that historic assembly—but purposely 
avoiding any perusal of the former statements written by Drs. Robin- 
son, Fortune, and other Disciples who had collaborated in the work 
of the Faith and Order movement—I prepared the first draft of the 
article that appears next in this text as my own reaction to the problems. 


Wanting to know how nearly that statement represented the faith 
of our people, I sent copies of the draft to perhaps forty ministers and 
teachers who reflected every shade of brotherhood opinion and life. 
It was at this point that my most welcome experience began to unfold. 
There was but one fundamental objection raised in America (to be 
mentioned later) and only the naturally anticipated expression of the 
closed communion attitude from England. It began to appear that 
perhaps we have here the richest heritage of the Disciples of Christ, a 
joining of loyalty and of faith at the very center of Christian devotion, 
the Lord’s Table. Should we see not only this fact, but also the pos- 
sible contribution that we can make by sharing our benefits in this 
worship, the unity of our common life may be greatly fortified. 


Because the statement has appeared in only one journal, the 
Christian-Evangelist (July 5, 1950), and most copies have perished, 
the text may be reproduced here. This printing carries only slight 
modifications of the July form, although certain changes in the closing 
illustrations, and other small inserts may be made in the article when 
it appears in the book to be used at Lund. 


INTERCOMMUNION IN THE NON-CLERICAL TRADITION 


Fortunately for the Commission on Intercommunion its work is 
not defeated before it is undertaken. The open, exploratory nature of 
our search for intercommunion is assured in the fact that the nature of 
the church itself (and consequently its fellowship acts) is undefined 
in the history of doctrine. Not until the late 15th century was any 
effort made to establish rigidly the confines and characteristics of the 
church. “Die Kirche selbst has sich bis heute noch nicht definiert,”’ as 
Robert Grosche stated (Pilgernde Kirche, 1938). 


This can be called nothing less than a gift of the Holy Spirit, for 
it over-reaches the plans of men, and leaves wide the doors of fellowship 
for future exploration and cultivation. 
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A. ExXPpLoRATION 


For an exposition of some widely held positions concerning the 
Lord’s Supper we may employ a series of propositions. They represent 
especially that church body known as Disciples of Christ (sometimes 
called Churches of Christ), which is thoroughly non-clerical, and where 
the Lord’s Supper is an act of the total congregation, usually employing 
but not requiring an ordained minister for its observance. 


1. Communion must be within the church (the body of Christ) ; 
i.e., the communicant should always be a church member. The Chris- 
tian faith is always preserved in association with a community; it is a 
life we live with others. 


2. Communion is primarily with Christ, the head of the body, 
not with members (the organs of the church). Yet one could not be 
in communion with Christ and out of communion with the other mem- 
bers of the body. The corporate aspect of the Lord’s Supper is of its 
essence, as John Glas (1695-1773), a pioneer of the Disciples of Christ, 


noted. 


3. Therefore, intercommunion concerns first a relation to God 
in Christ. At the same time it is a problem of relations of Christians 


with Christians. 


4. The crux of the latter problem is whether we may say the 
Eastern Orthodox, Presbyterian, Baptist and other believers are Chris- 
tians—even if imperfect ones. 

a) If so, they may commune (with Christ) even as we—who are 

imperfect. 

b) If not, they, and we, whenever imperfect, may not commune. 

c) But this (6) is absurd, since none is perfect, save one, even 

Christ himself. 

[NoteE: The New Testament clearly realizes (as in the Corin- 
thian letter) the imperfection of the church, as well as of its members 
(e.g., Peter; Gal. 2:11) ]. 


5. The only remaining problem is whether we, as imperfect 
Christians, care to have communion in association with other imperfect 
Christians. As George Florovsky, Eastern Orthodox, observes, “the 
work of the Spirit in believers is precisely their incorporation into 
Christ, their baptism into one body.”” To deny communion fellowship 
to these baptized into one body is to claim to have command over the 
Holy Spirit, which is no less blasphemous than to claim to speak in- 
fallibly for God. Dr. J. A. F. Gregg, archbishop of Armaugh, and 
primate of all Ireland for the Church of England, is willing to “recog- 
nize in one another the workings of the one Spirit” but unwilling to 
have communion in association with those whom he admits to have 
the ministry of that Spirit. 
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6. One answer is: we are so much more nearly perfect as Chris- 
tians than other Christians are that we do not care to have them with 
us when both of us are endeavoring to commune with God in Christ. 


On the ecclesiastical level this same spirit says, Our church is so 
much more nearly perfect a church than their sect that we do not (in- 
deed, by our rules—or notions—cannot) care to have communion 
fellowship with them. We should remember Frederick D. Maurice’s 
dictum: “The church is a body united in the acknowledgment of a 
living Person; every sect is a body united in the acknowledgment of 
a certain notion.”* 


7. Another answer is that imperfection and sin so beset us all, it is 
a high privilege for both to be joined in a common act of communion 
with God in Christ. 


B. INTERROGATION 


If the authentic “workings of the one Spirit” are not the qualifi- 
cation for communion, what is? 


1. Is it simply membership in your church? But most close com- 
munionists accept the baptism of persons baptized—as baptism into 
Christ and the church, not as into a single denomination. Only South- 
ern Baptists shut the gates to heaven except through their denomina- 
tion on this subject, and they are not absolutely unanimous in the matter 
(see W.C.F.O. pamphlet No. 98, p. 9). If a church can authentically 
baptize, can it not authentically commune ? 


2. Or, must the communicant believe as you do about apostolic 
succession? Many of your members and ministers do not so believe— 
they merely accept episcopacy as a good working arrangement. What 
scriptural or historical ground is there for putting the communicant to 
such a test? 


3. Or, must the communicant declare his belief of your church’s 
creed? For the first three centuries the church had no creed. Was 
there no valid communion during those centuries? 


4. Or, must all who commune together agree as to what happens 
when the elements are blessed—whether Christ is spiritually, substan- 
tially, or consubstantially present? In Anglican churches there is no 
agreement on this point. 


5. Or, is the issue not the qualification of the communicant but 
of the celebrant? Are the “workings of the Holy Spirit” subject to a 
ministry in apostolic succession? Christian charity and honesty de- 
mand a frank answer. (The minutes of the 1939 meeting of the 
W.C.F.O. Continuation Committee, p. 14, require that we do this.) 
There is little point to having a World Council of Churches if Protest- 
ants by definition are not members of churches. 


* The Kingdom of Christ, 1838, Il, p. 338. 
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C. ExXxposITION 


The Disciples of Christ would emphasize the continuity of our 
Lord with the apostolic church. He came with a message and an in- 
vitation. These constituted a fellowship; they carried a constitutive 
element for all disciples. The apostolic witness embraced a secondary 
action ( authorized, even initiated, by our Lord), the giving of sym- 
bolic expression to’ the original ideas (giving, in the Lord’s Supper, 
“parabolic action,” to use Clarence T. Craig’s phrase). The con- 
tinuity is real; the parabolic action is secondary. 


The tragedy of the ordinance of Fellowship is the rise of a cleri- 
cally operated set of barrier definitions, foreign to the intent of the 
original Lord’s Supper, by which the clergy fences the table. It is 
in effect a statement by the foot that the hand may not participate in 
the body. Instead of a clerical (partial) definition of the fellowship, 
what is needed is an utterance by the body (the church—which is not 
a clergy alone except in Roman ideology) declaring that all organs and 
elements of the body may share its ordinance, its acts, of fellowship. 


This is to return the church to its structure and function of the 
apostolic days when the clergy was raised up by a “living congregation”’ 
(KK. Barth) which was nourished by its feast of fellowship. At the 
point of the Lord’s Supper, “the body” must freely breathe in fellow- 
ship, unhindered by its functional organs, the clergy. 


If the church is a “living congregation,” and the Lord’s Supper 
is its corporate act of communion, then a proper handling of inter- 
communion among the churches waits upon a conscious acknowledg- 
ment by each church of the Christian status of the individuals in the 
churches, who, through the promptings of the Holy Spirit, seek holy 
communion, rather than waiting upon legal approval of the denomina- 
tion involved. The placing of the privilege for communion, and of 
responsibility for participating in this essentially personal act, has been 
set by the Disciples of Christ (as a Christian body) where they believe 
it belongs—in the conscience of the Christian himself. The Disciples 
began and continue today with the proposition of Thomas Campbell 
in his Declaration and Address of 1809: 


The Church of Christ on earth is essentially, inten- 
tionally, and constitutionally one; consisting of all 
those in every place that profess their faith in Christ 
and obedience to him in all things according to the 
Scriptures, and that manifest the same by their 
tempers and conduct. 


The manner in which this acknowledgment of the full communion 
status of all who claim it is administered by the Disciples of Christ, is 
to place the responsibility for spreading the Lord’s Table upon the 
organized church, but to place the responsibility for sharing in the 
feast on the individual Christian. This is where Paul placed it. 
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“Whoever, therefore, eats the bread or drinks the cup of the Lord in 
an unworthy manner will be guilty of profaning the body and blood 
of the Lord. Let a man examine himself, and so eat of the bread and 
drink of the cup” (1 Cor. 11:27, 28). 


The church spreads the table, but our Lord is the host. I have 
no more reason to modify the guest list of my earthly host than a church 
has to interfere with those who have been invited by the Lord to 
his table. 


This does not mean that the organized church should never deny 
the privilege of communion. It does mean that such an act would be 
unusual, particular (not general), and personally purposive. That is, 
it means that such an action would normally arise from practical con- 
duct and disposition rather than from variation in the minutiae of 
theological belief. Dean W. B. Blakemore has aptly stated this position 
in an interpretation of Thomas Campbell’s Declaration: 


those are Christians who have professed 
faith in Christ and who have professed obedience 
to him. The profession is not of faith alone, but of 
faith and obedience. The “‘obedience”’ is a professed 
obedience. This does not mean that the profession 
of obedience is insincere: . . . it does mean that it 
is the one professing who judges whether or not, 
and in what sense, he is obedient to Christ in all 
things according to the Scriptures. It is not those 
who hear the profession who make that judgment, 
though they obviously have the right to judge upon 
the sincerity of the profession by watching for its 
expression in terms of the professor’s temper and 
conduct. In other words, the profession of obedi- 
ence and later conduct must have integrity, but the 
content of both is to be decided by the professor in 
terms of what he believes obedience of Christ to 
mean.” 


Or, as Alexander Campbell said— 


But who is a Christian? I answer, everyone 
that believes in his heart that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Messiah, the Son of God; repents of his sins, 
and obeys him in all things according to his 
measure of knowledge of his will.* 


D. INVITATION 


The tragedy of the Lord’s Supper today is its unnecessary com- 
plexity. The beauty and power of the original feast of fellowship was 


* The Scroll, January, 1950, pp. 147-148. 
“The Lunenburg Letter,” Millennial Harbinger, September, 1837; italics added. 
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its embrace of all who shared the touch and life of the Holy Spirit. 
Power will return when men’s clerically constructed fences are con- 
sumed in the fires of common worship. “The symbolism of the sacra- 
ment is basically the oneness which we all experience in the mystical 
body of Christ, and it is for this reason that we dare not take it upon 
ourselves to shut out any one whom the Lord has accepted as his own.””* 


The Lord’s Supper represents the incarnation of the divine Agape 
ina human community. It is the appropriate symbol of that suffering 
Love which alone can heal the sins and sorrows of the world. There 
is something profoundly unifying and mystically harmonious about it 
which defies purely technical explication. Its awesome realities make 
two-way traffic on the bridge over which the “workings of the Holy 
Spirit” have initiated the communion of God with men. 


It may faithfully be said that full intercommunion waits only upon 
an act of will. The churches can find the means of authorizing offi- 
cially whatever they sincerely and prayerfully desire to do. Can we 
say otherwise when we observe an archbishop in one nation preaching 
in our time in defense of a socialist state as a proper guardian of the 
nation’s official church, while a Patriarch in another land likewise 
blesses a communist government as the consort of its ancient church, 
and at the same time Free Churches in other regions warmly defend 
capitalism as the proper companion for their course in life? These 
utterances concerning official relations of state churches with their 
worldly companions would scarcely have been dreamed of a century ago, 
even half a century ago—and, if dreamed of, the experience would in- 
deed have been termed a nightmare! They are an act of will concerning 
new occasions that teach new duties. 


If an example more specifically in the realm of faith be called for, 
we may only remember that Christian faith waited some two centuries 
before it countenanced taking up the sword against those outside of 
the body and waited longer before it gave its blessing, as it does so 
freely today, to men at arms, destroying fellow churchmen by satura- 
tion bombing, or worse. The change was an act of will concerning 
Christian action in new times. 


When we set over against such radical modifications of the 
church’s regulation of life the current barriers to communion fellow- 
ship one cannot but recall an injunction about straining out a gnat and 
swallowing a camel. The churches are competent to regulate function 
in behalf of purpose. Failure in intercommunion is a failure in will 
and spirit, not an inescapable result of time-honored canons. In the 
long run, those bodies and individuals that desire intercommunion have 
it; those that do not want it do not have it. It lies within the power 
of leaders in our time to mold the will of our brethren into the likeness 
of the will of him who said, “He that is not against us is for us” 
(Mark 9:40). 


*F. D. Kershner, letter, April 24, 1950. 
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V 


Apparent in the foregoing statement is the contribution of various 
persons, some of them mentioned by name and others whose emenda- 
tions or less lengthy modifications of words or sentences are never- 
theless real and important. In addition to those to be quoted subse- 
quently at greater or lesser length, and whose help was very real, were 
M. E. Sadler, Lin D. Cartwright, C. C. Klingman, Stephen J. England, 
Geo. Walker Buckner, Jr., Frank N. Gardner, R. C. Snodgrass, Mrs. 
Alice I. Brenton, and Robert Jackson, until recently a student in [din- 
burgh, Scotland. Following their reading of the first draft several 
persons were kind enough to make further proposals, which we may 
now consider. 


After observing that “by and large, I think you have given a fair 
summary of the belief and practice of our churches,” W. R. Walker, 
Kditorial Counsellor of the Christian Standard, wrote at some length 
with several characteristically keen insights and suggestions. He noted: 


One sentence in your paper, that “The Lord’s Supper is its (the 
living church) corporate act of communion,” places emphasis on the 
relation of Christians to each other in partaking of the emblems, which 
overlooks the essential nature and purpose of the institution. The 
paper seems to recognize the existence of denominations as more than 
a historical fact—which all must admit, of course. While not acknowl- 
edging their validity, nevertheless it does undertake to point out a 
way to “fellowship” with them. I am aware of the elasticity of that 
word “fellowship,” as used generally. Nor do I overlook the difficul- 
ties faced when certain aspects of its implications are encountered. But 
the expression “barriers to altar fellowship,’ as experienced in the 
communion, is objectionable. I do not look upon the Lord’s Supper 
as an “altar.”’ It was not that as instituted by Christ in the upper 
room. When Paul refers to our “altar’’ he identifies Christ with it, 
not the institution which commemorates him. 


. To me, the Lord’s Supper is a communion with Christ. In- 
cidentally, since others present are doing likewise, one aspect of “‘fel- 
lowship” may be seen. All thus engaged share in the privileges and 
obligations available to all. That, however, does not make it a “‘cor- 
porate act of fellowship in the church.” [Emphasis on “communing 
with each other” (a concept which lends encouragement to the use of 
a “common cup”) obscures the deeper significance of the Supper, as 
Jesus himself explained it. “This do in remembrance of me’’ makes 
him so central that we may be more or less oblivious to the presence 
of other communicants. Jesus asked for personal, not corporate, 
participation. 
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To this I sent the following reply: 


You are quite right in calling attention to my use of the language 
of Ashdod in the final paragraph of my paper. I used the expression 
“altar fellowship” as a kind of sop to the hearers who would under- 
stand what was meant, but, as I now see it, would misunderstand our 
real intent. I have changed the expression. 


You are also right in saying that Jesus asked for personal, not 
corporate, participation. This is particularly true in any legal, or im- 
personal, sense. You then add, “we may dismiss our concern about 
who should or should not sit at the table.” It is precisely at the point 
of “we” that the corporate element enters the picture. We, as the 
church, must say yes or no about those who present themselves at the 
communion table. To this extent we are inevitably involved in some 
degree in the corporate problem. Also I think that conferences are 
important in the very fact that they enable us to combat the more rigid 
corporate concepts held by other groups. As I see it, the Commission 
on Intercommunion gives us an opportunity to present our essentially 
non-corporate conception of the Lord’s Supper. 


On this point of the responsibility that inevitably falls on the 
organized church body, James DeForest Murch, of Cincinnati, writes : 
“Local congregations have no right to offer fellowship on the basis of 
ignorance or neglect of the Scriptures. What the grace of God may 
permit is not within our province to discover or confer.” 


Brother Walker, previously quoted, further observes: 


Having pledged himself to them, he next asks their pledge to him. 
This was to be sealed in a “covenant of blood’—the strongest bond 
known to them as a binding obligation. ‘This is the new covenant in 
my blood,” he said, then passed it to them. If they drank, they ac- 
cepted the vow of loyalty and service. They did with that understand- 
ing. Peter’s despairing anguish shown by his bitter weeping at the 
cock crowing probably stemmed from his broken pledge to never 
betray his Lord. 


Jesus made a pledge to the disciples, then asked a pledge from 
them. These were covenants binding till he comes again. That there 
might be an abiding reminder to them, he said, “This do, as oft as ye 
do it, in remembrance of me.’’ How simple, personal, essential, such a 
“feast of remembrance’’—if only theologians and ecclesiastics would 
cease their tinkering with it. 


As it seems to me, Brother DeGroot, a return to the New Testa- 
ment teaching and practice of the Lord’s Supper is far more important 
than conferences over the extent of churchly controls of the ordinance. 
You assume that our people should be represented in assemblies like 
the World Council of Churches. Perhaps. But as I have read church 
history, not a single important issue has ever been “settled” in assem- 
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blies of ecclesiastics. I do not expect the WCC to prove to be the one 
exception to historical precedent. As for myself, I prefer the simple, 
direct, personal approach to Christian fellowship, exercising it where 
conscience and New Testament teaching warrant, without waiting for 
some organized expression of it. 


My reply was: 


Your paragraph mentioning the “covenant of blood’ is a very 
vital observation, and I shall take the liberty of borrowing the idea 
probably many times. I wonder if we could not resolve any surface 
difficulties in the exercise of our faith by using not only what you refer 
to as the direct personal approach to Christian fellowship, but also the 
conference method of determining how the organized expression of it 
may properly be shown. We are unhappily set in the midst of specific 
historical inheritances in Christian organization. I feel very strongly 
that our Brotherhood has an opportunity to witness concerning the 
lack of importance, indeed the real danger, of many of these accretions 
to our faith. The point is, we must so witness. I covet your very 
great help and influence in bringing this gift of our larger brotherhood 
to the denominational world that needs the insights that we cherish. 


Hugh Orchard, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, writes incisively and says: 


You will agree, I am sure, that we have all slipped unconsciously 
into the misuse of the word CHURCH. It has come to mean just any 
sort of religious organization that venturesome mortals may chance to 
construct. You and I know that Jesus builds but ONE church; that 
he nourishes and vitalizes it as His Body; that no authority or power 
was ever conferred upon man to emasculate the Body of Christ, cutting 
off a fragment thereof with which to grow another church. Every 
man of obedient faith is an integral element of the church, closely 
knitted with all others as are the constituent elements of the human 
body. ‘There is no schism in it.” 


Now, my point is that all who have learned this fundamental truth 
should never loosely make use of such phrases as “my church,” “your 
church,” “various churches,” “different churches,” “Baptist churches,” 
“Disciple churches,” and so on. By so doing we concede the validity of 
the erroneous notion that Christ can be divided. I hold that we should 
refer to all these organizations as religious movements, or denomina- 
tions, or even sects. Never, never, never as churches in any divisive 


sense. 
Sub section A, 1, for “always be a church member,” substitute: 
“always be a Christian.” 


The concluding proposal was not adopted because of the very in- 


sight Mr. Orchard held about “churches in any divisive sense.” It is 
one of the most cherished gains of the ecumenical movement that its 
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advocates have learned to abandon in practice, and most of the time in 
terminology (if not wholly in thought) the denominational concept, 
which was so popular in the early days of the restoration movement. 
This is true particularly of those who have come into the activity from 
the presumably intransigeant high church atmosphere. 


For example, when “the Very Reverend Archpriest,” Dr. George 
Florovsky, read a paper at Clarens in 1947 (W.C.F.O. pamphlet No. 
102), Professor van der Leeuw noted that he “had presented the man- 
ner of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, speaking of Christ as present 
in the whole action, including the congregation . . .”’ and asked, “Was 
he right in understanding Dr. Florovsky as thinking that the iconostasis 
(a screen between the Orthodox priest and the people) ought to be 
done away with?” The Very Reverend Archpriest replied that “the 
iconostasis was a matter of long usage, but there was no strict rule for- 
bidding a celebration without it. . .” Dr. Zernov, Eastern Orthodox 
layman, said he preferred the iconostasis because “it emphasized the 
truth that the whole church, and not the altar alone, was the sphere of 
the divine action, the Holy Spirit descending on both clergy and laity” 
(pp. 46, 47). 


Continental Lutheranism often gives the appearance of a closed 
or exclusive fellowship, but in the final analysis this condition does not 
obtain. Prof. Ragnar Askmark of the Church of Sweden (which 
preserves its ministry in reputed apostolic succession) spoke at Clarens. 
He said, “without agreeing with other churches, as to their doctrine of 
Communion, the Lutheran Church can recognize the sacramental 
character of their celebration of Holy Communion” (p. 55). He 
denied any necessity that the officiating minister must be of the Lu- 
theran (either Swedish or Finnish, both claiming apostolic succession ) 


ordination (pp. 57, 60-62). 


Highest of the high, of course, are the Anglo-catholics, within 
the Episcopal churches. Representing them, at Clarens, Father A. G. 
Hebert, S.S.M., seemed to shut the door on hopes for eventual inter- 
communion. To adopt intercommunion, he said, would mean the im- 
mediate loss of himself and associates from the ecumenical movement. 
When non-Anglo-catholics visit his worship, “there is only one right 
course, . . . to refuse communion to these guests.” 


However, it was pointed out by one of his fellow Anglicans that 
although Father Hebert might speak as an individual, his opinion “was 
not a fair judgment either on the bishops of the Church of England 
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or on its Evangelical members. These latter would claim to hold very 
strongly to catholic truth and to Anglican formularies . . .” (p. 71). 
Dr. Zernov, Eastern Orthodox, referred to Father Hebert’s solution 
by dismissal as “too easy” (p. 72). Dr. Visser t’Hooft, General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches, whose position naturally 
obliges him to speak as an individual with the utmost caution, re- 
minded the group that in the report of the Lambeth Conference of 1930 
(consisting of all bishops of the Church of England and sister churches 
within its jurisdiction), “the most important passage was the resolution 
allowing open communion in meetings making for union. This involved 
a very definite theological decision, but Fr. Hebert, one of the out- 
standing leaders in the Anglican communion, simply mentioned it as 
a fact and then ignored it, ignoring its vast oecumenical significance” 
(p. 74). More important than this, the Rev. K. Riches, who stood 
generally with Father Hebert, said, “those who felt they must refrain 
[from a non-Anglo-Catholic service] did so, not because they threw 
any doubt on the validity of others, but because they did not think any 
small group had the right to pretend that their Churches were not 
divided when they were.” Dr. Florovsky agreed with this latter analysis. 


Through the kindness of Harry T. Bridwell, of Buffalo, N. Y, a 
copy of my paper was placed in the hands of Dr. Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Episcopal bishop of the Diocese of Western New York, and successor 
there to the post formerly occupied by the late Charles H. Brent, beloved 
pioneer of the modern ecumenical movement. Bishop Scaife is not in 
harmony with the essential views of his predecessor, nor amenable to 
the softened strictures of the high church party as it went away from 
Clarens. He says: 


I continue to feel that it is unfortunate that Protestants have settled 
on intercommunion as the thing to be achieved. From a practical 
standpoint it puts matters almost exclusively on the emotional level and 
that is the most difficult place from which to arrive at real solutions 
of real problems. 

I have a feeling that the word intercommunion has never existed 
historically or theologically. Communion, yes; intercommunion, no. 
Communion indicates an existing unity or the restoration of unity. 
Intercommunion implies the fact of separatism and that it is expected 
to continue. In other words, it really shuts the door on organic unity. 


However, residence in the rarified atmosphere of a progressively 
shrinking area of thought does not induce the happiest frame of mind, 
and it may be, as one commentator observes, that “In my opinion, good 
Bishop Scaife, with whom I am well acquainted, and whose integrity 
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I admire, has taken refuge in nomenclature, and been motivated in his 
reply by the very emotionalism which he decries.” 


It is apparent from the Clarens findings that, far from being 
hopelessly consigned to an insoluble and interminable wrangle over real 
and unreal churches, ecumenical advocates are not speaking of “churches 
in any divisive sense” (Mr. Orchard’s phrase). It would be possible 
to document this observation just as clearly from the literature of the 
Commission on the Church, of which this writer is not a member but 
is an alternate, or substitute and onlooker. (For example, see 
W.C.F.O. pamphlet, New Series No. 2, p. 14, as well as many passages 
in the large volume, Ministry and Sacraments, and especially agreement 
No. 2 on p. 43 of W.C.F.O. pamphlet No. 81.) 


From Walter H. Coburn of Davenport, lowa, comes a valuable 
suggestion that should enable us to see that our position is not that of 
a “mere memorial” rite. He says: 


However, I think you could have added that our people in their 
genius for sticking to what I must do had little to say about what God 
does in communion besides providing through Christ for its celebra- 
Oth... » 

Some time ago I was reading a sermon based upon Walter Scott’s 
five-finger exercise. The writer began with faith and closed with the 
receiving of the Holy Spirit. It suddenly dawned upon me that in this 
man is passive and in the others active. 


When we once see that God is not an absentee divinity, but rather 
is a present reality through the work of the Holy Spirit, the Lord’s 
Supper becomes a channel of blessing limited only by the purpose of 
God. Many mystical realities become possibilities under this concep- 
tion—which, of course, is also true of prayer if that experience is to be 
more than mere human exercise. John R. Golden, now of Girard, 
Kansas, was kind enough to write in this regard, as did Charles E. 
Madinger, of Willcox, Arizona. Such a position enables us to share 
the findings in that portion of the Report of Commission III, Ministry 
and Sacraments (W.C.F.O. pamphlet No. 81) that was agreed upon by 
all members. It said (p. 11), “The Sacrament is a means of union 
with Christ Himself, a participation in the blessings of redemption, a 
bond of union between all believers.” 


Earl Lantz of Union City, Indiana, and Archie Word of Portland, 
Oregon, editor of The Church Speaks, write along much the same line, 
for which I may quote the latter : 
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I believe if you are ever to get across what we, as Christians, stand 
for you must appeal to the SOURCE of our faith, the Word of God, 
which is authoritative. We are getting to be just like the old Scribes 
and Rabbis who quoted from each other, and honored each other, until 
we speak with no authority. The people marveled at Jesus because HE 
spoke with authority. If we quote HIM, and the inspired Word of 
God, we have genuine authority, and if we do not, we wade around in 
the quagmire with the poor misguided denominationalists, weighted 
down with traditions and dogmas of human origin, especially so on 
Communion. 


While all these men quoted are “Great men” among their particular 
denomination, why quote the Vice President’s Secretary, when we can 
quote the President himself ? 


It was this train of thought that really pointed the way to the sub- 
ject of this paper, and for which I shall always be indebted to Bro. 
Word. My reply, in part, read: 


It is a very valuable reminder that you have given me concerning 
the primary value of appealing to our source book of faith, rather than 
to human opinions. One difficulty that occasionally appears is that 
ofttimes our denominational friends appeal to the same source for 
their authority. This leads us in the unsought but inescapable problem 
of weighing and evaluating the relative merits of various texts. I[ 
have learned that one cannot help but respect both the intellectual ability 
and the genuine search for truth that characterizes some men who ap- 
pear strange to us, such as the bearded advocates from the Eastern 
Orthodox churches. Where they go wrong is in the basic assumptions. 
What our Brotherhood has to contribute to their thinking lies not in 
keener handling of critical apparatus for biblical criticism, but in the 
basic point of view with which we begin our search for fellowship. 
They are burdened with legal conceptions and we are blessed with the 
practical, common sense, non-legal approach to Christian faith given 
to us by John Glas, John Locke, Alexander Campbell and other of our 
pioneers. I sincerely believe that some day the various sectors in our 
Brotherhood will see for what it is the treasure that we hold in this 
common inheritance. The current tendency to follow a parting of 
paths leading to eventual division should disappear as we realize how 
different and valuable our common inheritance is. 


Among a number of pertinent and clarifying comments sent in by 
Robert E. Elmore, of Cincinnati, Ohio, are the following: 


Florovsky has missed I Cor. 12:13. It is not by one Spirit but in 
one Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, that we are all baptized into one body. 
The baptism is set forth in the Great Commission, in Acts 2:41, and 
Romans 6, etc. 
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The Table is the Lord’s. No one, clerical or lay, individual or 
denomination, has any right to invite or debar. It is His exclusive 
prerogative. It is our duty, however, to continue steadfastly in the 
apostles’ teaching regarding membership in His church. 


Only one distinctly negative note appeared in the large response to 
our discussion. In a free and democratic brotherhood, open to every 
wind of moving ideas and opportunities for leadership, this is a notable 
fact and an index to the belief expressed in the title of this account. 


Mr. Donald G. Hunt, editor of the Voice of Evangelism, writes 
as follows: 


Concerning the Lord’s supper, I find from the Bible that the Lord 
Himself gave it to His followers. The apostles taught the early church 
to observe it. The ones of whom Acts 2:42 affirms that they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the breaking of bread were all penitent, immersed 
believers, according to the commandment contained in Acts 2:38 and 
obeyed in Acts 2:41. While I do not believe that it is the church’s task 
to stand over everyone partaking to be certain that only such individuals 
partake (for every Christian needs to be observing the Lord’s supper 
at that time and not what someone else is doing), yet I do believe that 
we should teach that the Lord’s supper has been given to penitent, im- 
mersed believers. This is Bible ground, and when I am on Bible 
ground, I do not have my doubts as to the rightness of the position. 
Naturally, this settles the intercommunion problem for me. 


Perhaps there should be no great surprise that the group repre- 
sented by these remarks takes the position that it does. In the July 27, 
1946 issue of the Voice, Mr. Hunt wrote an article which dissociated 
his people from the time-honored restoration slogan, “We are not the 
only Christians, but Christians only,” and declared, ‘We are the only 
Christians.” Mr. Hunt also operates a college, the Midwest School of 
vangelism, at Ottumwa, Iowa, where the teachers must sign a “doc- 
trinal position” (not a “creed’’) which prohibits movie-going, card 
playing, lodge membership, the use of tobacco, and condemns as sinful 
the name “Christian Church” (Article X, 6). 


VI 


From England valued contributions to the development and clarifi- 
cation of our topic have been made. Not only the letters, but also some 
of the previous material that explains why our brotherhood in Great 
Britain occupies a position more or less aptly termed as closed com- 
munion is due here. 


Two letters were received from American Disciples saying that the 
communion is a purely individual matter and no one should have any 
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right to say who shall partake. This is manifestly an untenable posi- 
tion, on second thought, for the table could not even be spread without 
some policy being held, and even “we neither invite nor debar” is a 
policy which, as Dr. Blakemore showed, must have group control at the 
point of extremity. Dr. Robinson, of Overdale College, Birmingham, 
England, now treats another outcome of such individualization. 


It smacks of the individualization and clericalization brought in by 
the medieval Church and unknown in the Primitive Church of the first 
five centuries. I can’t see how one can be in communion with Christ 
and out of communion with the members of His Body, the Church. 
Roman Catholics with their low Mass and Anglicans with their early 
morning Communion Services for the individual devout are a product 
of this perversion as most Anglo-catholics today recognize, as also do 
the members of the Liturgical Movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church. It has led in the Roman Catholic Church to celebrations with 
no congregations at all—just priests saying Mass. Besides it has ethical 
results in that people think that it is devout to have this kind of com- 
munion and go on hating their brethren in Christ. John says that it is 
impossible to love God without loving one’s brother in Christ. The 
corporate aspect of the Eucharist is most important, as Calvin saw, 
though he was not allowed to have his full way. That awaited John 
Glas and Alexander Campbell so far as the Calvinist tradition is con- 
cerned. We cannot be in relation to God in Christ and out of relation 
to those in Christ. Looked at this way this is the strongest argument 
for intercommunion. 


Coming to the grounds of “closed communion” in our English 
churches, Dr. Robinson says: 


The question is, is inter-communion a step toward union, or the 
goal of union? The close-communionists of both kinds, if they are in- 
telligent, and not like some of the smaller Protestant sects, say it is the 
goal. Those who advocate inter-communion, which means most of the 
larger Protestant denominations, say it is the step which must be taken 
towards full union. That is where the issue lies. There is also in this 
matter a difference between “‘guest communion” and full “‘open com- 
munion.” In my own Church at Moseley Road no one who is present 
is refused communion if he or she wishes to partake. There is no in- 
quisition. But if some one regularly attends communion, then con- 
tacts are made and it would not be long be -ore such a one knew the posi- 
tion of the Church on baptism. The same kind of thing happens at 
many Anglican altars, though strictly speaking the Anglican rule is no 
communion till after Confirmation. I imagine the same thing happens 
at Roman Catholic altars, too, on occasion. But most of the same 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics would not communicate at other altars. 


They would regard the communion as invalid. We have no such - 
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qualms. That is a big difference. And with Anglicans, laymen are 
often stiffer on this than the clergy! 


A further lack of intransigeancy in the English Disciple practice, 
so that it should scarcely be termed closed communion, is seen in Dr. 
Robinson’s discussion of the problem of validity in the service. 


It is the question for those who deny the validity of infant baptism 
of whether a person has been really baptized or no. The “obedience” 
which our fathers spoke of definitely included the obedience of baptism. 
Indeed, it was a kind of synonym which they used for baptism, what- 
ever else it meant in ethical response. The only way out of this, it 
seems to me, in the actual situation in which we are today is to think 
of baptism as de facto baptism and de jure baptism, not to undervalue 
the sacrament itself. Then we can say that we accept for purposes of 
communion all baptisms as de facto, but affirm that the baptism of 
faith, which is responsible baptism, is the only true baptism. 


An even clearer statement of this position was sent by Dr. Robin- 
son and published in the W.C.F.O. pamphlet No. 99, “Rules and Cus- 
toms of Churches” (1944). In reply to the question as to who may 
commune, he wrote: 


With us it is a matter of custom rather than of rule, though Con- 
ference has several times legislated on the matter. In custom Churches 
of Christ practice what is generally known as ‘Close Communion.’ The 
practice is to admit only baptized persons to Holy Communion, i.e., to 
reception. There is, of course, no objection whatever to the unbaptized 
being present at the eucharistic rite, but objection only to reception. 
This does, however, apply to the Offertory, which with us is an import- 
ant part of the eucharistic act, and is reserved for the baptized. In 
restricting Communion to the baptized, our Churches have followed the 
normal custom of Catholic Christianity. 

In practice this means that any baptized Christian of another 
Church would be welcomed to reception at our Communion Tables. But 
it should be remembered that we reject Infant Baptism, and consider 
valid Baptism to require faith and penitence on the part of the one 
baptized. 

This, as I see it, is precisely where informed thought among Dis- 
ciples of Christ in America stands today. The genius of the restoration 
philosophy is not an easy going and irresponsible open cominunion, but 
one adapted to a de facto situation, in which the prospective communi- 
cant is charged to “examine himself.’ The qualifications for true 
communion are not only legal and institutional (membership rituals) ; 
they are also ethical or moral—in brief, they are a total set of personal 
relations to the Lord, both institutional and ethical. To make our terms 
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of communion merely ritualistic would be to sin in some such degree 
as to make them without any reference to loyalty to the institution (the 
continuing means of propagating the message). With Disciples, the 
Lord’s Supper is always in relation to the church—because “the Chris- 
tian faith is always preserved in association with a community.” 


This is, in part, a response to the fear of Mr. James Gray, Principal 
of Overdale College, that the American practice would lead to an aban- 
donment of baptism in any form as a prerequisite to either communion 
or church membership. In practice, this does not happen; at least, | 
have heard of only a single congregation in the entire history of our 
brotherhood that has experimented with the idea of making no bap- 
tismal requirement for membership. To lay down an iron bedstead 
of believers baptism as essential to communion fellowship, amid the 
conditions of a Christian community that has been long and largely 
denied full and adequate nurture in New Testament information on 
the subject of baptism, is unrealistic. I wrote to Mr. Gray: 


True, ours is the classical position of believer’s baptism as being 
the New Testament ideal—but our practical, common sense view of 
history and of the essential nature of religious faith leaves us short of 
any easy, legal solution of so complex a problem. Does 10%, even 5%, 
of the Christian world meet our standard of believer’s baptism? His- 
torically, through 1900 years, have 10% of the total Christians in all 
ages met it? Are we to be left out of communion with 90% of all who 
have acknowledged Jesus as Lord? No easy, fiat measures will do here. 


The Scottish “common sense” approach to theology, at least of an 
earlier day, confronts the 20th century Christian with the fact that 
there is something short of perfection in a position that has never 
won more than a 10% allegiance. We are dealing with something more 
than figures here. The competence of the common reason of historic 
Christianity ts involved. 


It is unfortunate that there does not exist in the literature of the 
Disciples of Christ a short treatment giving the unfolding of the Lord’s 
Supper in the apostolic age, such as that written by Clarence T. Craig, 
From the Last Supper to the Lord’s Supper (Pamphlet Library on Wor- 
ship, 11 pages). How aware is our ministry of the great transitions 
involved, and their implications for New Testament freedom in New 
Testament loyalty? As a brief resume of the theme, we may place in 
the appendix a letter from the long-time scholar, W. M. Forrest, of 
Cuckoo, Virginia. 
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VII 


The heritage of the Disciples of Christ with regard to communion 
and intercommunion is the logical result of their conception of the na- 
ture and state of the church in the world. It is important, as years 
pass and as the place of our witness in the total Christian community 
tends to be forgotten, that we should frequently recall that all our 
founding fathers were agreed upon our mission as a sort of leaf bud 
upon the growing plant, and not the whole of the woody stalk itself. 
Our task was, and should continue to be, defined as a movement within 
the church, and not as being the whole of the church. The Declaration 
and Address of Thomas Campbell (1809) affirms and assumes this 
position repeatedly. The grand objective of our spiritual forebears 
was to rally and to organize for action those members of the church(es) 
who could be convicted of the intention of our Lord that his church 
should stand unitedly in the world on matters of essential faith (his 
Messiahship and Lordship) and work (realization of the Christian 
virtues). The underlying assumption throughout these efforts was 
that the church already existed, subject, of course, to the moral and 
intellectual weaknesses and misunderstandings of the human family in 
which it was incarnated and localized. 


This position was explained to the World Council of Churches 
through its Commission on the Church by our representative thereon, 
Dr. W. E. Garrison, and published in W.C.F.O. pamphlet No. 100, 
entitled ‘““The Nature of the Church” (1945), being the report of the 
American Theological Committee. Three short paragraphs may be 
reproduced here as representative of brotherhood thought about the 
church. 


Even the most rigid and conservative Disciples of Christ have 
never thought of the Church as limited to their own communion, but 
have considered it as including all who, throughout the ages, have 
sought to follow Christ and have allied themselves with any group that 
claimed to be Christian. Their constant plea for the union of all 
Christians has carried the implication that the members of the divided 
Church were Christians and that the separated communions were genu- 
ine, though erring and fragmented, parts of the one Church. This im- 
plication has been recognized and, with negligible exceptions, universally 
accepted. It has been a familiar and standard statement that “Disciples 
of Christ are neither the Church nor a Church, but are a movement 
within the Church.” The phrase, “our movement,” is their own most 
common designation for the whole group; “our church” is never used 
in that sense by those even moderately well informed. 
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As a movement within the Church, the purpose has been to pro- 
mote the reunion of the divided Church by restoring and practicing 
what are believed to be the original and simple conditions of admission 
to Christian fellowship—i.e., faith in Jesus Christ as Son of God and 
Saviour, repentance of past sins, and the baptism (immersion) of the 
penitent believer. There has been no disposition to “damn the un- 
immersed,” even though they have not generally (not at all until re- 
cently) been admitted to membership. They have, if otherwise quali- 
fied, been regarded as Christians and brothers in Christ, even if not 
admissable as members of a movement to unite the Church on the basis 
indicated. 





2 RS Rg 





In recent years there have come to be many Disciples—a growing 
and influential minority—who think that baptism should be regarded 
as in the category of “opinion,” since competent and devout scholars 
with equal access to the same historical data actually do have different 
opinions as to the mind of Christ on this subject, and who would there- 
fore leave baptism to the option of the individual. Others, who would 
not do this, are fully persuaded that it should be left to the individual 
congregation without prejudice to the unity of the fellowship. 


In such a situation, intercommunion may be said to be the norma- 
tive condition of the feast of the Lord’s Supper in every service of the 
Disciples of Christ. Our effort is ever to provide occasions for the 
recognition by all Christians of their common membership, as imperfect 
persons, in the company that has caught a vision of the Kingdom of 
God in Christ and whose members have committed themselves to it 
through the church—such church as their forbears or associates have 
been able to realize and embody. This does not mean that we, our- 
selves, are satisfied with the organizational embodiment or liturgical 
representation by which we localize the church in society, nor are we 
satisfied with the present degree of success in this field by other Chris- 
tian individuals or groups. It would be easy, but unnecessary, to depict 
at some length the changes of mind, or “disappointments of the Dis- 
ciples,” in this field. Such an account would have to include the 
story of their original naive belief that a Christian unity club (the 
Christian Association of Washington, Pennsylvania) would prove 
equal to such a reformation of the fragmented church around the world; 
of their millennnial theology reflected in the Millennial Harbinger 
which assumed that the end of the age had begun with their system 
of thought; of their very communion practices in England and 
America, where one if not both movements reversed themselves and 
continued (even continues!) to think of their positions as definitive. 
Other examples of changed understanding about the nature and life 
of the church in the world could be cited. What it really means is that 
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we have learned to be humble concerning our ability to know and to do 
the full will of God in our time. As an expression of this humility, we 
approach the Lord’s Table with no assumption of greater Christian 
achievement than our fellow pilgrims, and no desire to shoulder them 


aside as we kneel. 


Because our actual achievement of Christian insight with regard 
to church organization and life, at a given moment (generation, or cen- 
tury), is of less importance than the attitude or condition in which 
further insight may be gained, and thus multiplied, our heritage of the 
unfenced communion table may prove to be the richest blessing in our 
career as a brotherhood. 


APPENDIX 


The following correspondence and quotation further amplify and 
illustrate the nature and direction of brotherhood thought on the Lord’s 
Supper. It has been placed here, not because it is not germane, but 
rather because it is more in the nature of refinement and elaboration of 
positions already stated; or, in some cases, the quotations are so exten- 
sive as to impede slightly a close following of the line of thought in 


the article. 


Dr. John B. Cowden, of West Nashville, Tennessee, was one of 
several who wrote to observe that I needed to put the word “formal” 
before the assertion in B, 3 (which is done in the printing above). A 
much more subtle insight into a problem in logic comes from Byron C. 
Lambert of Indianapolis. On good grounds he explains that the three 
steps of reasoning in A, 4 would be clearer if the two subjects en- 
twined therein were separated and the following arrangement used: 


1. If so, they, who are imperfect, may commune (with Christ), 
even as we who are imperfect, since none is perfect, save one, 


even Christ. 
2. If not, they and we may not commune, since “communion 


must be within the church.” 

In spite of certain good reasons for such a modification it appeared 
best to leave the statement as written. As Dr. Cortell Holsapple, dean 
of the Evening College, Texas Christian University (and professor of 
logic) noted, a three-fold simple syllogism is in mind, as follows: 

1. All who can commune are Christian. 

2. All Christians are imperfect. 

3. All who can commune are imperfect. 

This leads readily to item No. 5. 


R. E. Kinsell of West Des Moines, Iowa, fortifies Section II 


4 


4 


by saying: 
If only those who are members of our own church may 
share the Supper, then our “communion” is not with 
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Christ, but with our roll of church members. If partici- 
pants must first recite our favorite creed with us, then 
our fellowship even at the Lord’s Supper is not with 
Jesus but with the partisans of a creed. 




































Attorney Ernest O. Kooser, of Somerset, Pennsylvania, is only 
one of a number of people who suggested that the article should have 
a non-technical title, such as “Can Christians Commune Together ?” 
With this my deepest sympathy is in accord; and, if the purpose had 
been but for our own brotherhood’s reading, this would have been the 
proper designation. For the group that it is designed to inform, how- 
ever, the title identifies our position promptly and to an ecclesiastical 
attorney's taste (from which breed may our world be spared any 
large population!). 


Parker Rossman, of Indianapolis, sharpens the point of individual, 
ethical qualification that has ever had its advocates. He says: 


It is my personal conviction that God has no intention of 
letting us commune together as long as some of us would 
separate one race from another at His table. It is my 
personal conviction that God has no intention of letting 
us commune together as long as our Christian life is so 
impoverished, its spiritual dimension so shallow. Does 
God really prefer our Disciples’ “correct ideas of com- 
munion” over the deep spiritual experience of eastern 
Catholics and others at the Lord’s table? 

Here as elsewhere in the ecumenical movement the 
first problem is spiritual depth, conviction, committment. 
We will never “unite” in our practice of the Lord’s 
Supper any more than we will unite the churches, until 
we are reborn. 


Mr. Rossman also notes an extremely vital subject, saying, “Nearly 
every tradition makes some provision for laymen to administer com- 
munion in exceptional circumstances, when it is necessary.” To this 
I replied: 


You have hold of a very important idea in your sug- 
gestion that communion in “exceptional circumstances” 
should be considered. If communion is ever valid under 
these circumstances, it is valid. If it is valid, it is valid— 
isn’t that simple? Then, any rules we conjure up to make 
valid communion impossible are simply our rules, and do 
not invalidate real communion. This story is yet to be 
written, in the history of theology. 


Dr. Robinson’s comment on a now deleted phrase which cited the 
silence of the New Testament : 


The New Testament doesn’t say a lot of things. It 
wasn’t written to say them. In fact, it wasn’t written for 
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us at all, but for those who received the letters, and much 
has to be taken for granted as between the writer and his 
contemporary readers. Certainly we know that some 
letters urge withdrawing from those who walk unruly, 
which it seems to me refers to ethical matters. But 
there is also evidence that there were matters theological 
which were causing trouble, even in those early days, 
such as “vain philosophy,’ and John actually warns 
against having any kind of contact with such disturbers 
of the Faith. In any case our denominational situation 
was unknown to the writers of the New Testament. We 
have only general principles to guide us on such matters. 
Even the schisms in Corinth were within the Church, the 
one Church, not denominations in our modern sense. 


The close communion position, insisted on when 
Christian visitors whom we love are present, looks un- 
charitable. The “neither invite nor debar”’ position sug- 
gests that the Church throws off her responsibility for 
making decisions. An open invitation to all who desire 
to share might suggest that Baptism is not an important 
matter, and might logically be taken to point to open 
membership. No one position is entirely satisfactory 
in my view, since disunity is not satisfactory. If we feel 
compelled to stand for “close communion” it must be 
“in humility and in penitence for our divisions.” And 
such a position should require in us a prayerful striving 
for the unity which will remove all obstacles to Com- 
munion, and a loving witness to the place which Baptism 
should have “at the entrance gate of the Church,” the 
act of dying and burying before being joined to the 
fellowship of all believers. If we can accept a position 
which might be called “close communion reasonably in- 
terpreted,” we would uphold the general principle, with- 
out embarrassing those who might occasionally come 
among us and be unaware of our practice. Where we 
have the opportunity of explaining our standpoint to 
friends before hand, we may set them at ease. I incline 
to the view that close communion is most defensible on 
New Testament and theological grounds, but at the same 
time I see it as a painful position to uphold in practice. 
Only those have the right to uphold it who are working 
and praying for a position in which there will be full 
liberty of communion. 
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A further sign of an absence of absolute closed communion in Eng- 
lish Churches of Christ is seen in a paragraph from a paper read by Ar- 
thur L. Brown, tutor at Overdale, to a Men’s Convention, Easter, 1950: 
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It is, however, the “occasional participation” which gives away— 
one might say betrays—any semblance of true closed communion. 
The system is locally referred to in England as “sympathetic ap- 
plication” of the regulations, before ‘‘admonishment.” My response 
to this situation was: 


Did the un-admonished and un-rejected visiting ‘“Chris- 
tian” really commune? If so even once, then validly so. 
“Occasional”? means “real.” This is the essence of 
progress in nature; a new “occasional” variant emerges, 
and improvement comes. If an occasional participation 
is ever allowed, it is saying that our historically condi- 
tioned rules are transitory, imperfect. 


“Occasional” is the least discussed theme in theology. 
Its implications are so stupendous that we have not dared 
to draw its conclusions. Yet, this very fact reveals our 
uncertainty and unhappiness with any rigid, legal pro- 
gram. It is the sign of our dissatisfaction—and the hope 
of a better day. 





The statement from Wm. Forrest reads: 


You say “The tragedy of the Lord’s Supper today is 
its unnecessary complexity.” True and deplorable. But 
where are we to start the fires that will consume “men’s 
clerically constructed fences?’ Such fences began to be 
constructed very early in the New Testament period. 
According to the best tradition, our Lord said nothing 
about repeating his symbolic use of bread and wine as 
representing his body and blood. Mark is supposed to 
have received his account from the Apostle Peter. His 
record tells what Jesus did and said while eating the 
Passover with his disciples—Mark 14:22-25. Not a 
word is recorded about ever repeating the act, nor about 
doing it in remembrance of him, nor of continuing it 
until he should come again. The Gospel of Matthew 
supposedly got its account from Mark. It adds nothing 
to the story—Matthew 26:26-29. The beginning of the 
construction of clerical fences with the tragedy of un- 
necessary complexity was made upon that simple narra- 
tive. Had the apostles left it where their Lord did there 
would have been no Lord’s Supper in the New Testa- 
ment Church. They did not leave it there as a sacred 
memory of their last night with their Master. The Book 
of Acts shows that they repeated it in some form from 
the beginning of the Church. 

Luke’s account in his Gospel is confused. If wine was 


used at all in the symbolic Supper it was before the bread 
and with no reference to Christ’s blood. Of the bread he 
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broke and gave them he said only, “This is my body.” 
Luke 22:17, 19-21. Apparently the additions to the 
story were not Luke’s fence-building for they were added 
by someone else. Verse 19 after the words, “this is my 
body,” and all of verse 20 have long been known to 
textual critics as omitted from many ancient manuscripts, 
and held highly suspicious. As such they are deleted 
from the most faithful English Bibles. See the Ameri- 
can Standard Revision and Goodspeed’s New Testament. 


Paul, who never knew Jesus in his earthly life, but who 
gives his account of the Lord’s Supper about A.D. 50, 
some years before our earliest written Gospel, says he 
got it from the Lord. That must mean he received it 
as he did his other revelations, in visions, regarded by 
him as from Christ or the Holy Spirit, or second hand 
through other disciples. His fence construction consists 
in the words twice used, “this do in remembrance of me” 
and, ‘“‘as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup you 
do show the Lord’s death until he come.” I Cor. 11: 
24-26. Paul adds that to eat and drink unworthily 
means damnation, or judgment, and declares that for 
such offence many have been stricken with sickness and 
many others have died. A forerunner that of many later 
ecclesiastical thunders to roll over the heads of violators 
of the sanctity of the Holy Eucharist. Beyond this the 
New Testament tells nothing of the Supper, for the 
Gospel of John is completely silent. 


This recital of elementary matters is for the purpose 
of starting from there with the understanding that 
apart from clerical elaboration of what the Lord did and 
said on the night of his betrayal the Church would have 
no Lord’s Supper. Further, after the first disciples 
concluded that it was in harmony with the mind of the 
Master to establish it as an aid to fellowship it would be 
lacking in rich meaning if Paul or someone else had not 
added that it was to be observed in remembrance of the 
Savior. Beyond doubt the Church has been incalculably 
enriched by its possession of the sacred rite, and the Sup- 
per itself was made more spiritually worthful establish- 
ing it in perpetuity, or as early belief expressed it, 
“until he come.” 


Like much else recorded in the New Testament we 
have here indicated a principle of development directed 
by the early Church. Our forefathers would claim that 
such development stopped and ossified when the last 
New Testament writer died; that then all promises of 
guidance by the Holy Spirit ended. Henceforth there 
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was to be nothing but finding the literal meaning of 
everything in the “old Jerusalem Gospel” and adhering 
strictly to it. Much spiritual poverty has come there- 
from, as well as some correction of evils. 


Applying the teaching written large in the record of 
the Supper, the Church is justified in its adaption to 
the needs of Christ’s followers as to time, place, nature 
of the elements, manner of serving, administrators, 
and theories. Nothing but a little reflection upon the 
radical changes made from the original institution of 
the Supper, and its further elaboration in both the man- 
ner and meaning it had in primitive Christianity is 
necessary to compel the recognition that today it is 
radically changed, even in the churches of the Disciples 
of Christ. The changes may be expedient, as in substi- 
tuting unfermented juice for wine; sanitary, as in using 
wafers and individual cups; aesthetic, as in fine table 
linen, silver vessels, and carefully drilled elders and dea- 
cons, and simultaneous partaking of the emblems ; neces- 
sary, as in thanksgiving for both the bread and wine at 
once, quick passing of it to large congregations by many 
deacons while people remain in their pews. Not only is 
all that far removed from apostolic practice; it is also 
alien from our early Disciple customs even no further 
back than I can remember. 


We recognize such changes as justifiable. Unless we 
are strict legalists and literalists believing Christian 
methods to be a system once for all delivered to the saints 
we think of ourselves as guided by the Spirit and not 
bound by the letter of apostolic practice. Timid souls 
draw back from the implications of this, seeking not the 
freedom of the spirit but the bondage of the letter. They 
ask where the process shall stop. But God manifestly 
wants free sons, not bound slaves. Paul knew that ‘“‘to 
stand fast in the liberty wherein Christ has made us 
free” we must be of an order “against which there is no 
law.” That has its abuses and perils from which timid 
souls and childish minds shrink back. But had it not 
been the established practice and precedent of the Church 
Christianity would have been strangled in its cradle. 


Unquestionably under priestly guidance changes have 
been made to enhance the power of ecclesiastics. Such 
is ever the sad story of “sacramental grace.” Equally 
true is it that what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison in spiritual as in material food. Therefore there 
can never be a unity in every meaning of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. It will range all the way from a simple remem- 
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brance to the reception of the actual flesh and blood of a 
perpetual sacrifice of Christ without which the death on 
the cross can avail nothing. Individuals at either end of 
that development may look with horror upon those at 
the other. 


Somewhere and somehow along the line of change and 
fence building can all Christians meet? Or shall we leave 
such matters to individual preference and conscience, 
agreeing to disagree? Granting the duty of the Church 
to proceed under new light and guidance in the twentieth 
century as in the first, can the followers of Christ learn 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace? 
We of the “non-clerical tradition” have much to learn, as 
do others before realizing so glorious a consummation. 
Meanwhile laymen, as free-born children of God do well 
to guard jealously things spiritual, as things political, 
with that eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty. 
In human history neither kings nor priests have been 
permitted to arrogate unto themselves power without be- 
coming tyrants, and spiritual tyranny is the most hor- 


rible kind. 
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BOOK REVIEW H 


PROTESTANT BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. By Bernard Ramm. W. A. 
Wilde Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 197 pages. Price: $1.75. 


The title of this book is somewhat of a misnomer, although the 
subtitle indicates its true nature: “A Textbook of Hermeneutics for 
Conservative Protestants.’ In spite of the fact the claim is made that 
it is a treatment of “the system of Biblical interpretation that the 
Protestant church has followed generally,” it is really a treatment of 
the subject from a strictly fundamentalist point of view, although the 
author carefully avoids using the term “fundamentalist.” The work 
contains a brief treatment of the history of interpretation, but that is  ¥ 
a minor concern. The author’s main concern is to outline and vigor- | 
ously defend the fundamentalist method of interpretation, which he 
calls the “Literal-Cultural-Critical School.” He rejects allegory as a 
method, but he accepts typology. The difference between the two is by 
no means clear. Many scholars will question whether the method out- 
lined was that of the Reformers, and whether it is typical of Protestant 
scholarship today. 
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